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_ Memo | 
ror Medina 


by GEORGE MARION 


jes is more than one villain to this piece, but I'll settle for 
Irving H. Saypol. He is the new United States Attorney for the 
Southern District of New York, not to be confused with Irving S. 
Shapiro, Assistant United States Attorney who made the following 
argument before the Federal Circuit Court on November 1, 19495). 


“Society has a right to ask of these defendants {the eleven Com- 
munist leaders} if they are going to be released on bail, that the 
least that they would do is live within the law . . . until their appeals 
are disposed of. We think that is not much of a burden to put on 
them in view of the fact that you do have involved here a very seri- 
ous crime, a crime which, in many respects, has likenesses of trea- 


son. 


In releasing the defendants on bail, the Circuit Court dismissed 
Shapiro’s argument and reversed Judge Medina who had denied bail 
following their conviction on October 14. Medina denied bail on the 
ground that he had no doubt whatsoever that the Smith Act, on which 
the indictment rests, is constitutional. The Circuit Court, however, found 
there was a substantial constitutional question to be argued before the 
higher courts. 

Shapiro’s contention, and the Circuit Court’s subsequent ruling on 
it, may have presented brand new questions to the average American 
citizen who is at the mercy of the newspapers for his knowledge of the 
Communist case. But the record shows that sixteen months, 21,000 
pages and five million words ago, the same issue was fought out in the 
same way—with much the same result. So if we are to get the real 
significance of the arguments and events of November 1, 1949, we 
had better go back to July 20, 1948, when the case began. 
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On that date several of the defendants w2re arraigned in Federal l 
Court in New York City before District Judge Vincent L. Leibell; the + 
indictment against them was unsealed and made known to them and | 
to the world for the first time. The defendants arraigned on that day) 
and the next, residents of New York, were admitted to bail without 
any undertaking to refrain from continuing their teaching and activity f 
as Communists. | 

On August 3, 1948, however, when defendant Carl Winter was ar-> 
raigned in the same court before District Judge Sylvester J. Ryan, the: 
prosecution hinted at a new tactic. Winter's home being in Detroit, 4 
defense counsel asked the court to let him leave the district. In this} 
connection, Saypol, then Assistant United States Attorney, showed a 
disposition to demand that Winter desist from performing his duties 


as a leader of the Communist Party. 


SAYPOL: “... It is not the actual collateral I am concerned with., 
It is the form of the undertaking.” | 

RYAN: “I see no harm in letting him go back to Detroit.” 

SAYPOL: “The requirements in this district with respect to bail 
is that the defendant shall remain within the jurisdiction—” 

RYAN: “If he lives in Detroit, I am not going to compel him—”’ 

SAYPOL: “—and it requires formal application addressed to the 
discretion of the court. There should be the obviation of a blanket 
check, or roving uncontrolled, in other words, to any place—” 

RYAN: “He may return to his home, the state in which he lives.) 
If he leaves the country, that is different. I think since he lives in: 
Detroit and has come here and surrendered himself in New York, h 
should not be compelled to stay here.” 


But to return to Detroit is not the issue. To perform the duties of 
a leader of a political party, a man normally has to travel all over the 
United States. Saypol was proposing to forbid this and Judge Ryan was 
pointedly declining to go along with the office of the United States 
Attorney. On August 5 and 6, in connection with the arraignment of 
another out-of-town defendant, Gilbert Green of Chicago, the record 
shows a clear ruling: 


RYAN: “It is a matter for the Court’s judgment. I have no problem. 
Under all of the circumstances in the case, the defendant has posted 
bond and he should travel. The bond is in the sum of $5,000. There 
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is no reason why he should not be permitted to travel within the 
territorial limits of the United States. . . ” 


hac covered only Green and Winter. The question was constantly 
renewed—and for good reason. This was no mere matter of travel 
rights. The prosecution was, in effect, attempting to obtain a pre-trial 
ban on Communist activity! If the courts were to rule that the defend- 
ants could not pursue their normal activities, or could not travel in 
pursuit of their normal activities pending trial, that would be a long 
step toward outlawing the Communist Party without benefit of pre- 
vious conviction! This meaning was spelled out by Prosecutor McGohey 
himself, on August 11, when the issue of bail bond for Gus Hall, de- 
fendant from Cleveland, was raised before District Judge Samuel H. 
Kaufman (of later Hiss-trial fame). 

The defense had submitted to McGohey—and later withdrawn—a 
proposed agreement (and supporting affidavit) to let all the defendants 
travel anywhere in the United States. 


McGOHEY: “Now as your Honor has seen from the affidavit, the 
third paragraph thereof states that one of the reasons why the exten- 
sion of bail limits is sought for these defendants, is that their normal 
duties as members of the National Board of the Communist Party 
require them to travel throughout the United States for the purpose 
of carrying on the activities of the Communist Party ... I pointed 
out to Mr. Unger [pre-trial defense counsel] that under no circum- 
stances, in view of the nature of the indictment in this case and the 
charges therein, could I nor would I at any time consent to the carry- 
ing on of their activities as members of the Communist Party because 
the indictment itself charges that the carrying on of those activities 
of the Communist Party constitutes the crime here charged.” 


Kaufman eagerly went along with the prosecution. When Unger 
asked him to sign an order permitting Hall exactly that freedom of 
travel Judge Ryan had already specified for Green and Winter, this 
colloquy ensued: 


KAUFMAN: “You are, in effect, asking the Court to license the 
activities of this defendant.” 

UNGER: “Is that so, your Honor?” 

KAUFMAN: “You are asking the Court to license the activities of 
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the defendant so that he may engage in the activities that the govern- 
ment complained about in its indictment.” 

UNGER: “That is not the case.” 

KAUFMAN: “... The fact is that you are asking the Court to grant 
a license to permit this man to travel wherever he pleases within the 
continental limits of the United States.” 

UNGER: “... Your Honor cannot give him a license to do an illegal 
act, can you? Your Honor cannot withhold a license from him to do 
a legal act, can you? .. . All that your Honor is being asked to do is 
the following: that he be allowed to go outside the border of the 
Southern District. . . . Whatever things he may do in the Southern 
District, those things but no others he can do outside the Southern 
District... . Within the Southern District your Honor is not licens- 
ing him to be a Communist. He was a Communist before and your 
Honor cannot now issue an order and say, ‘You may not be a Com- 
munist.’ Therefore, your Honor is not licensing him to be one and 
your Honor cannot de-license him from being one. He will continue 
to be one tomorrow just as he was yesterday. . . . It would be spuri- 
ous on my part to come before the Court and say to the Court, “Well, 
I will tell you what. Let this man out and he will promise to say that 
he won't function as a leader of the Communist Party’.” 


This wrested from Kaufman the concession that “the word ‘license’ 
may be an unfortunate expression,” but while permitting Hall to go 
back to Ohio, he would not “at this time, on this showing, consent that 
he shall have the right to unlimited travelling in the United States.” 


HE defendants ultimately obtained travel rights pending trial, but 

without a clear resolution of the underlying issue. For that issue 
was the issue of the trial itself, the issue of whether or not the cold war 
should become a pretext for denying to Communists—and ultimately, 
on “security” grounds, to all the American people—the protection of 
the Bill of Rights. My authority for this definition of the issue is, again, 
McGohey. At the end of the trial, he said it was unsafe to permit the 
defendants at large, and he added that they should in no case have bail 
without first renouncing their right to teach Marxism-Leninism and to 
be Communists. But let him speak for himself as in these three excerpts: 


McGOHEY: “Today in the atmosphere of the cold war, the poten- 
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tial danger of these men as the leaders of a subversive group is 
probably incalculable. . . . 

“I recommend to your Honor a sentence of ten years for each and 
every one of these defendants and I do so especially in view of the 
threat which the defendant Dennis, with the concurrence of each of 
his co-defendants, made this morning when he said that no matter 
what the sentence is, they will continue to advocate the principles 
of Marxism-Leninism which a jury in this court has found to be 
the overthrow and destruction of the Government of the United 
States by force and violence. . . . 

“Now it is urged that these men ought to be allowed out on bail 
to carry on. Carry on what? I ask your Honor to remember again 
what Mr. Dennis said: that they are going to carry on doing all the 
things that were proved here from the witness stand and which the 
jury under your Honor’s charge has found were done with intent to 
bring about at the earliest date the overthrow of the Government of 
the United States by force and violence.” 


What Dennis actually said, as the record shows, was this: 


DENNIS: “.. . We eleven Communists have been falsely adjudged 
guilty of a crime. We are not guilty of any crime, and least of all of 
the allegation that we conspired to advocate and teach the over- 
throw of the United States Government by force and violence. What- 
ever sentence the Court may render, we defendants will resolutely 
continue to champion our beliefs, our ideals, the principles of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, of scientific Socialism. Come what may, we and our 
party will exercise our inalienable democratic rights. We will defend 
our legality. We will function and grow as the vanguard party.” 


The democratic rights of the Communists—firrst, the Communists— 
that is exactly what the prosecution is attacking. That is why the new 
Attorney General also has to stand by McGohey’s shaky argument. 
Before the Circuit Court, arguing on bail, Shapiro said: 


“The basic question in the mind of the Attorney General concern- 
ing the granting of bail is this: These defendants were convicted for 
a continuing conspiracy. They have indicated by open declarations 
in the trial court that they are going to continue to do exactly what 
they were convicted of. We think that it is unconscionable for a 
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court to release defendants on bail for the purpose of going out to 
commit the very crime for which they have just been convicted.” 


Now most news reports conveyed the information that Shapiro made 
the analogy with a convicted robber who said he was going to commit — 
another robbery as soon as he got out, and that Judge Learned Hand © 
replied that even in that case, if the conviction were doubtful, the 
Court could not deny bail. But the newspapers did not emphasize the 
more important part of the Court's answer. The stenographic record 
(made at the request of the defense—there is not customarily a record 
of hearings in the Circuit Court in this rather preliminary appeal) con- 
tains, on this fundamental point, an interesting passage. It begins thus: 


SHAPIRO: “The Attorney General is extremely cognizant of the 
importance of any claim that is made under the First Amendment. 
... We are cognizant of the fact that this case must ultimately go 
to the Supreme Court. . . . In those circumstances we go so far as to 
say that the defendants have an arguable point at least for considera- 
tion by an appellate court. We think they are wrong, we hope they 
are wrong in our view of the law, but the point is there and it will 
have to be argued before this court and ultimately before the 
Supreme Court.” 


Having said this much, and gone on under pressure of Hand’s ques- 
tioning to admit that the question was a “subtantial” one, Shapiro drew 
fire from Judge Jerome Frank as well as from Hand when he argued 
for no bail, high bail, or conditional bail. Judge Hand made the sharp- 
est observations: 


HAND: “But you see, you start by conceding that the crime of 
which they have been charged is, in your judgment, one which pre- 
sents a substantial question. Now then, if they continue to do what 
they have done, isn’t there still presented a very substantial question?” 

SHAPIRO: “We think it no more than reasonable that the court 
should ask of them as a condition of bail that they live in conformity 
with the law while the appeal is pending. Otherwise we have no 
protection against the continuation of the very thing for which they 
have just been prosecuted... .” 

HAND: “The difficulty I find about that position is... [that] there 
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is a doubt as to whether the agitation was itself criminal, and is it? 
I say it is a question .. . whether the agitation which is charged is 
within the statute, that is, whether it is criminal. Now if your sug- 
gestion, as I understand it, is that a condition of bail be made that 
they shall cease from continuing to do what they have been doing, it 
would presuppose that the agitation was itself criminal.” 


HUS a high court ruled at last, to all appearances, on an issue raised 
ane the government throughout the trial. And it ruled against the 
prosecution (which includes Judge Medina). Even Russell Porter of 
the New York Times, a virtual mouthpiece of the prosecution through- 
out the trial, wrote on November 5: “The Circuit Court Thursday 
denied 2 Government request to make it a condition of bail that all 
eleven defendants be required while out on bail to cease the activities 
for which they were convicted.” 

And yet, no sooner had the Court admitted the defendants to bail, 
than Saypol turned back to the tactics of August, 1948, to maintain the 
prosecutor's position. In connection with those defendants who lived 
out of town (and in parts of New York City not included in the 
Southern District of New York) he insisted on inserting the word 
“personal” before the word “affairs” in the order permitting them to 
leave the jurisdiction. The point was to deny them the right to tend to 
their political affairs as distinguished from their personal affairs. 

“Since these men have been convicted of crime,” he said, “the pre- 
sumption of innocence is gone. Under the circumstances I could not 
countenance any activities by the defendants comparable to those for 
which they were convicted.” 

This patent disregard of the decision of the Circuit Court is entirely 
in the spirit of the whole trial. It has been a continuous history of a 
determined attempt by a little band of arrogant men to rewrite the 
Constitution on the plea of national “security’—a word mentioned 
many times by Shapiro. And Medina’s now “celebrated” charge to the 
trial jury is nothing but a complicated piece of legal machinery for car- 
rying out the proposed rewriting. 

Yet, the decision of the Circuit Court suggests that the Saypols, 
Medinas, Tom Clarks and Harry Trumans have had their day; their sun 
is setting; the tide of public opinion is turning. With a tightly con- 
trolled press against them, the people may find it hard to detect evi- 


had “personally 
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dences of that change, but a persuasive piece of . = is the argu- 
ment made by the prosecution in this very he: said, in 
effect, that he was acknowledging the existence ” con- 
stitutional question against his will, against Mc‘ he 


imstance of the Attorney General. But he further .utimated that the 
Attorney Gen o making the acknowledgment unwillingly. 
_ The Attorney | adopted his position, Shapiro said, only after he 
ard from counsel for the defendants, and from a dele- 
gation who spoke for them.” | 

To my mind, that is the most significant thing about the appellate 
court proceedings to date. It confirms something we know but con- 
_ stantly need to re-learn: Reach public opinion, tell the American peo- 
ple the true story of this trial, and the people will write the last word 


in the case. © 
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“Now God created heaven and earth, 
“But I shall cremate the sea. 


“For all things watery I abhor: 
“Fishes, and the slippery minds of men 
“That will not be contained.” 


So stood there on the island’s sandy shore, 
The dry king, commanding. 

His crown glittering to rainful clouds, 
His robe showered with dew; 

Stretched high and law 

Commanding still 

The ocean’s flowing on. 

“Overruled! Your motion is denied!” 


Immersed to his knees, 

Continued to command 

The coming uncowering tide. 

Robe dragging the bubbling beach, 
Warned “You are contemptuous!” 
Pounded his desiccated fist. 

The tide could not (or would not?) hear. 


Inundate his navel, 
Oyster-deep his neck, 

Gurgling dehydrate indignation 
Highmost crown melts under. 


Spumes among coral, sponge. 
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FOLEY SQUARE 
Antonio Frasconm 


The Philosophy of Freud 


Bloke FURST 


M*™ people insist that the only way to judge Freudianism is by 
analysis of its clinical or psychiatric results. They object to a 
philosophical analysis as too abstract. Freud himself regarded philoso- 
phy as beyond the boundaries of psychoanalysis and he denied that he 
was elaborating any kind of world view. He was simply a scientist, 
he stated, endeavoring to study the workings of the mind. 

The fact is that any science worthy of the name must have a defi- 
nite methodology of thought in addition to certain premises about the 
nature and organization of reality. An examination of Freudianism 
reveals a definite mode of thought and many assumptions about the 
nature of man, the nature and movement of society and the relation- 
ship of man to society. 

In this paper we propose to examine this philosophy and the 
social-historical forces which shaped it and to investigate the ex- 
tent to which the present Freudian psychoanalytic movement in the 
United States follows the original teachings of Freud. 

Freud was a physician and a neurologist. He began publishing psy- 
chiatric papers in the early 1890's, but his formative scientific train- 
ing occurred from ten to fifteen years earlier, around 1870 to 1875. 
These dates clearly place Freud in the great efflorescence of bour- 
geois science which occurred in the nineteenth century. 

Starting with the discovery of the cell by Schleiden and Schwann in 
the 1830’s, biology had made extremely rapid advances. Darwin's 
Origin of Species was published in 1859. Scientific history, economics, 
political economy, anthropology, sociology, etc., were being elaborated 
for the first time in human experience. The publication of Morgan's 
great work, Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human 
Family in 1869 marked the beginning of scientific anthropology. 
Wundt initiated the science of experimental psychology in the 1870's. 
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By Freud’s day the bourgeois world had already clearly failed to 
make good the glittering promises of equality, justice and freedom 
which had been advanced at the time of the great democratic revo- 
lutions. There was already a definite tinge of pessimism, retrench-' 
ment and growing cynicism. Furthermore, the capitalist world was 
rent regularly by recurring depressions which the bourgeoisie did not 
understand, could not predict or control, and which seemed to drop 
like bolts from’ the blue. The labor movement was gaining in force, 
organization and consciousness. Already Marxism was making its 
impact; the ominous specter of socialism had raised its head and 
the bourgeoisie had drowned the Paris*Commune in blood. Laissez- 
faire capitalism) was becoming monopoly imperialism. Struggles be- 
tween the capitalists were sharper, and the race was on for re-division 
of the colonial areas. Already by the middle eighties a titanic world 
war was in the air and was clearly foreseen by Engels. 

These developing social conditions and contradictions had their 
ideological reflections in many different fields of creative activity. A 
new rash of transcendental, mystical and idealist philosophies arose 
in defense of capitalism. Schopenhauer exuded gloom, pessimism 
and a violent form of cynicism and male supremacy. Nietzsche em- 
phasized irrationality, force and power, the superman and the lowli- 
ness of women. , Wagner wrote operas whose themes emphasized 
violence and irrational scheming ending in overwhelming disaster— 
the Twilight of the Gods. 


kK world conditions were reflected in and helped to shape 
Freudian theory. The general irrationality of bourgeois life and 
the bourgeois inability to understand the forces of their own society 
undoubtedly influenced Freud in his decisions that the unconscious- 
irrational part of personality holds a preponderance over rational 
consciousness. In Freud’s diagram of personality, the unconscious and 
its asocial forces occupy two-thirds or more of the mind. Freud re- 
garded the instinctual forces as hidden, irrational and extremely pow- 
erful; he said so, on many occasions. He also postulated a death in- 
stinct, ceaselessly leading people to violent acts, to aggression, sadism, 
murder, suicide, wars, hatred, etc. 

Freud undoubtedly did see. some of these characteristics in his 
patients and in himself, but where else could these things have come 
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from but from the main currents of the times? Freud was actually de- 
scribing personality reflections of the same violent, bloody and ap- 
parently irrational social forces which were finding other expressions 
‘in Wagner's music and Nietzsche's philosophy. In order to escape 
the conclusion that a change in society was possible and necessary, a 
well-defined current emphasizing irrationality took root in the nine- 
teenth century, long before this was carried to its logical conclusion 
by the Nazis. Freud was no Nazi and lived eventually to be perse- 
cuted by them, but his theories of the preponderance of unconscious 
forces represented the developing currents of anti-intellectualism. He 
even invented an unconscious facial memory.* He did not elaborate 
on this, but the idea was taken up and expanded by his pupil, the 
pro-Nazi, Carl Jung. 

When thus placed in its historical context, Freudianism can be 
understood not simply as the contribution of one man, but as the 
specific form in which the developing science of the bourgeoisie 
took shape when applied to the psychology of personality. This bour- 
geois origin is further emphasized by Freud’s middle-class position 
and the fact that his patients were mostly from the wealthy classes. 

An extremely useful key to certain sides of Freud’s work lies in the 
fact that he gave a scientific-seeming expression to all the common 
hopes, beliefs and lies of the bourgeoisie about society and human 
nature.** For example, women in the capitalist. world occupy an in- 
ferior position to men legally, morally, politically, in family life and 
in industry. They are also correspondingly regarded in common bour- 
geois ideology as mentally and spiritually inferior; masculine su- 
premacist attitudes dominate every aspect of capitalist life and propa- 
ganda. We can find a close parallel to this estimate of women in 
Freud, although it is couched in psychoanalytic terms instead of vul- 
gar language. He regards them as biologically inferior to men because 
they do not possess a penis, and therefore are doomed all their lives 
to envy men. Because of this lack, women do not develop beyond the 


* Freud: “Fresh Material from the Primal Period,” Collected Papers, Ml, 
Py So tee before in any’ of my previous writings have I had the feeling so 
strongly as 1 have now t + what I am describing is common knowledge, that 
I am requisitioning paper ap ‘ink, and in due course the labor of compositors 
‘and printers, in order to expound things that in themselves are obvious. Freud: 
~ Civilization and its Discontents, p. 94. In this chapter, Freud is discussing the 
origin and history of his theories that instincts govern personality. 
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Oedipus Complex as completely as men, and therefore, according to 
Freud, women remain self-centered, narcissistic (self-loving) and un- 
able to love as strongly as men. They also do not develop creative 
powers save those already located in the womb, nor do they develop | 
the superior spiritual and moral powers which men attain by virtue 
of their possession of the male organ. By a complex system of argu- 
mentation involving sex,, castration, instincts, and the presence or ab- 
sence of a penis, Freud finally reaches the common bourgeois con- 
clusion that women are inferior beings. 

Helene Deutsch, in The Psychology of Women, has pushed these 
arguments to their logical conclusion. According to her, women are 
passive, masochistic and narcissistic in their essential nature. Thus 
we see that Freudian psychoanalysis repeats with a vengeance the 
most reactionary bourgeois formulations on women; furthermore, it 
adds ideological justification for their exploited and oppressed condi- 
tion in capitalist society. 

Bourgeois ideology in defense against a changing world main- 
tains that the capitalist system is natural, eternal and changeless. Freud 
reached identical conclusions. Through his theories of the instincts he 
regarded human beings in all ages and under all forms of social or- 
ganization as essentially the same.* For example, he maintained that 
the essential psychological conditions of the Oedipus Complex per- 
tain in all different kinds of society throughout all ages. He theorized 
that human beings, their activity and their psychology, are the prod- 
ucts of inherited, instinctual drives and feelings. These instincts, the 
Sex or Life instinct and the Death instinct, change very slowly 
over periods of hundreds of thousands of years; they are rooted in 
biology and do not change faster than man’s biological organization. 
Thus, for all practical purposes, human nature is not essentially 
changeable. Nor is human society changeable, for Freud postulated 
that the form and conditions of bourgeois society are also determined 
by these Life and Death instincts. 


that instinct theories are the heart of his system of thought; 
they determine the forms of individual development, the forms 
of family organization, of social relationships, etc. Yet all instinct 
theories of human motivation, human feelings and human behavior 


* Freud: “Instincts and their Vicissitudes,” Collected Papers, IV, p. 60. 
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have been thoroughly criticized and rejected by many authors.* Sci- 
entific, experimental, historical and anthropological evidence fails to 
justify any belief that instincts rule human nature. On the contrary, 
there is much evidence to show that human psychology is extremely 
plastic and takes many forms, depending on the class and productive 
relationships of the particular society which produces a particular 
person. Such conclusions also bear out certain main tenets of dialec- 
tical materialism, namely: that all processes are moving and changing 
continually; that a static view of life is false and that thought-forms 
and ideology are secondary to and derived from the material facts of 
existence. 

Human beings undoubtedly have inherited biological needs for 
food, water, shelter, sleep, sexual activity. But whether these in- 
herited needs are fulfilled or not, the manner in which they are ful- 
filled, and what people think and feel about them is not determined 
by biology itself but by the surrounding social organization. For ex- 
ample, sex is a biological need, but whether it is regarded with com- 
mon-sense attitudes or with secrecy and mystery, whether it is prac- 
ticed not at all, or with pleasure or with loathing, whether it is util- 
ized to express affection, exploitation, anxiety ot other needs is all 
determined by the relationships pertaining in a particular society and 
not by inherited instincts or sex itself. There is no valid scientific 
evidence which shows that biological sexual differentiation of itself 
creates any temperamental or personality differences between men and 
women. 

In defense of individualism, “free enterprise” and laissez-faire, the 
bourgeois world maintains that human beings are naturally and in- 
herently selfish and self-centered. Freud reached these very conclu- 
sions by several different routes, some examples of which follow. 

First of all, he elaborated the pleasure-pain principle, a hedon- 
istic theory which states that we act so as to gain pleasure and avoid 
pain. By his pleasure-pain principle, even an unselfish or altruistic 
act can only be done if one gets pleasure from it, and would be avoided 
if it were painful. The possibility is ruled out that one can see the 
social necessity for an act and perform it without subjective gratifica- 


tion or pleasure. 


* Marmor: “The Role of Instinct in Human Behavior,” Psychiatry, Vol. 5, 
p. 509; Klineberg: Social Psychology, Chapters 4-8 inclusive. 
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Secondly, Freud buttressed the theory that humans are inherently 
selfish through his’ doctrine of the sublimation of instincts. Ac- 
cording to this theory, the early psychic life of the child is dictated 
by the development of his sexual and death instincts., As the child 
matures into an adult, these instinctual urges do not disappear; they 
simply change their outward aim and form, that is, they take a sub- 
limated expression. Thus,.in Freudian theory a surgeon is likely to 
be a sublimated sadist; an astronomer who peers through telescopes 
is sublimating desires to look at genitalia and intercourse; a politician 
of whatever conviction is sublimating drives of oral sexuality, and a 
gynecologist or proctologist would be sublimating instinctual drives 
of an anal-sadistic nature. Further, a Communist can easily be ex- 
plained as expressing a sublimated sadism, latent homosexuality, 
or infantile revolt against parental authority, etc. Last summer, for 
example, at the International Mental Hygiene Conference held in 
London, Dr. Ernest Jones, a leading British psychoanalyst, stated that 
the Russian people suffer from a mass guilt complex and anxiety 
because they murdered their little father—the Czar! 

Under such a system of thought, the motivation for any human act 
is reduced ultimately to the sublimated expression of a biological 
instinct which at bottom is thoroughly un-social, primitive and sel- 
fish in nature. It is no wonder then, that an occasional person ana- 
lyzed by a strict and doctrinaire Freudian loses all faith in any possi- 
bility of human decency. He comes to the conclusion that he himself 
is selfish and everybody else is too, so he might as well “express him- 
self” and get what he can while the getting is good. 


| Pie us turn from the common bourgeois ideology which we find 
expressed and rationalized in Freudian theory to a brief con- 
sideration of his scientific method. First of all, it is important to em- 
phasize that it was a scientific method, that is, Freud made observa- 
tions of case material and attempted to interpret them in a rational 
manner. This method enabled Freud to postulate that psychological 
phenomena are not spiritual or other-worldly, but that they are natural 
phenomena and therefore occur according to strict and discoverable 
laws. 

This is the basic principle of Psychological Determination and it 
constituted a major advance which underlies any progress whatsoever 

ss 
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in the understanding of human personality. It is obvious that person- 
ality cannot be comprehended if it obeys no laws and is determined 
by caprice or chance, as had been assumed before Freud's day. This 
deterministic principle is perhaps Freud’s greatest contribution to 
psychological science. 

Freud’s scientific approach, characteristic of his day, was marked 
by a mechanical materialism, not a dialectical materialism. Mechani- 
cal materialism fails to allow for or comprehend the fact that real 
changes occur in the processes of reality. In Freudian theory, the adult 
is regarded not as qualitatively different from a child, but as being 
simply an enlarged child, a being who repeats in adult life the stages 
to which he had developed by the age of six or so in his Oedipus and 
Castration complexes. Therefore, in describing adult neurotic be- 
havior, Freudians repeatedly refer to it as “infantile.” The child or 
infant is a product of his instincts, and these do not change except 
over periods of hundreds of thousands of years. So for all practical 
purposes, nothing changes; neither instincts, children, adults, nor 
society itself, for we must remember that Freud postulated over and 
over that society also is built and determined by man’s instincts. 
Here, then, is the essence of that static viewpoint which lay inherent 
in vulgar materialism. 

Some have made the claim that Freud is a dialectician because he 
advanced the idea that conflicts are the source of neurosis. But 
Freud’s conflicts are not interpenetrating and dialectical; they are 
static conflicts. The demands of the unchanging instincts are opposed 
by the needs of an unchanging society. This is a conflict which has 
no movement nor development, and is furthermore a mechanical 
confrontation of two opposing forces, rather than a dialectical unity 
and interpenetration of contradictions. 

A direct result of the mechanical mode of thought is that explana- 
tions are given which are too simplified, which do not fit the mar- 
velous complexity of psychological processes. One of the major criti- 
cisms of Freudian theory is that it is too simple. All peoples under 
all governments in all ages are assumed to be the same. This in itself 
is a vast over-simplification. In addition, the psychology of people 
is determined by only two instincts, and one finds that every person 
undergoes the same simple progression of pre-genital sexuality and 
then becomes enmeshed in the Oedipus and Castration complexes. 


4‘ 
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One knows in advance what one must look for in every neurotic 
of every type, i.e., a sexual fixation. 

Freud gave further instance of his mechanical approach when he 
drew his famous map of the mind and divided up the personality into 
the Ego, the Super-Ego, and the Id. In actual practice, this amounts 
to a mechanical separation of the mind into three separate little 
personalities. These personalities punish one another, ally with one 
another against the third, spy on one another, restrain each other, 
play tricks, seduce and deceive one another much in the same manner 
as the normal diplomatic relations which exist between capitalist 
states. 

We find, then, that Freud’s scientific method had qualities which 
have become characteristic of bourgeois science generally: It accepted 
the status quo; it was an individualistic philosophy; it led into ideal- 
ism; it lent itself to reactionary conclusions and to an ideological 
defense of the existing order. 

The fact that Freud had no concept of social man has already been 
demonstrated by Francis Bartlett and others. Freud conceived of man 
as isolated man, and his conception of society was that of an aggregate 
of isolated persons having basically an animal nature which might be 
covered over by a thin veneer of civilization but which remained 
essentially unchanged by social living and would immediately reveal 
its ugly, animalistic nature under stress of war, privation, or severe 
need. Freud’s conception of social man is actually identical with that 
of a herd of cows or other animals which persist together in a group 
but basically do not influence each other very much, each essentially 
going his separate way. 


oi Fees present-day applications of Freudianism may be illustrated by 
examining the last four issues of a leading American Freudian 
journal, the Psychoanalytic Quarterly.* 

Nineteen of the twenty-seven articles quote Freud directly or list 
his writings as references. In no case does any one of these twenty- 
seven articles take issue with any basic Freudian principles. Dis- 
cussions of or references to the instinct theories, the Oedipus complex, 
the theories of pregenital sexuality, the Oedipal fixations, the Castra- 
tion complex and such doctrines as identification, symbolic gratifica- 
tion, sublimation, etc., are adduced in every article as the causes of 


* V. 17, Nos. 3 and 4; V. 18, Nos. 1 and 2, 


Ben Shahn 
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the neurotic personality or social phenomena under examination. The | 
twenty-seven articles present case material of a sexual nature, theories” 
of illness, and articles on society, history, art, literature, murder, | 
mythology, Shakespeare, the origin of clothing, the nature of reality 
and comments on dream analysis. One notes an absence of discussion 
on neurotic cases which do not show pronouncedly sexual symptoma- 
tology. : 

In essence, these articles are confined to illustrating, polishing 
or further extending Freud’s original concepts. One article gave fur- 
ther comments and discussion on a case of paranoia discussed by 
Freud over thirty years ago. Indeed, although these papers follow 
Freudian thinking, in one sense a degeneration seems to have oc- 
curred; they lack the clarity and the observation of new facts that one 
notes in Freud’s early papers. These papers seem less concerned than 
Freud was with the actual details of the patient's life and more con- 
cerned with the tracing out of an already agreed-upon ideology. 

Beside illustrating neatly and repetitiously the extreme Freudian 
emphasis on the early childhood experiences and the past or present 
sex life of the individual, these twenty-seven articles also largely 
disregard present environmental circumstances of the patient unless they 
involve sexual conflict, sexual jealousy or other elements of an openly 
sexual nature. The doctor-patient relationship (the “transference” ) 
is also expressed continually in terms of sexually-oriented, parent- 
child relationships, with the patient transferring to the doctor sex- 
ual fixations which he had toward his parents in childhood. 

The general emphasis on sexuality may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing summary passage of an article on paranoia: 


“Excerpts from the analysis of a non-psychotic patient who had 
fantasies of persecution, confirm the observation of others that 
the persecutor may be unconsciously equated with the subject’s 
feces in the rectum. Tormenting anal sensations are projected to 
the homosexual object in the external world, and transformed 
into feelings of persecution. The correlation of constipation 
and feelings of persecution with the analysis of the transfer- 
ence relationship leads to the belief that in this instance there oc- 
curred an unconscious form of anal masturbation in which the 
fecal mass arouses sensations in the subject’s rectum [the patient’s, 
J-B.F.] in response to masochistic feminine fantasies, The fecal mass 
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“also represented the homosexual object’s penis [the analyst's, J.B.F.], 
and in a fantasy of pregnancy, the unborn baby. The material offers 
the technical suggestion that the analyst be alert to detect references 
or associations to anal sensations whenever patients in analysis are 
preoccupied with fantasies of persecution or assault.” 


Another article states that when the word “reality” occurs in free 
associations, it refers not to the external world but to female genitalia, 
and the word “illusion” refers to the imaginary or illusory penis. 
The author further suggests that unconscious associations of this sort 
may have affected philosophers’ ideas on the nature of reality. 

One article on “The Passing of the Gentleman” denies class struggle 
in England, defining the upper-class code and ethics as representing 
the “super-ego” of the English nation, and ascribing the violence of 
the conflict between Left and Right in England as being due to the 
true meaning of the word Left, namely, to castrate! Another author 
discusses the origin of clothing and describes clothing as being a 
magic and symbolic way for an adult to obtain the type of protection 
he had formerly enjoyed while in his mother’s uterus. 

There is a paper which describes a new entity, an unknowable 
“Erlebnis.” This is defined as a direct inner experience, and one that 
cannot be described or analyzed any further. After postulating this 
new psychoanalytic ding-an-sich, the author names as examples of 
erlebnisse: one’s own ego, anxiety, freedom of the will, all kinds of 
creative inspiration and masculinity and femininity. Thus, these entities 
are effectively removed from the domain of rational inquiry and must 
remain forever incomprehensible to us. 

Another paper states that our present social problems, including 
the cold war, are due to destructive, anti-human impulses which are 
“expressions of a disordered infantilism.” Present world problems 
are not due to class struggles, social or economic factors, but are 
caused by the fact that parents give children faulty emotional up- 
bringing. Therefore, the solution to the ills of society is found 
“through preventing hostility in childhood.” 

‘Finally, an article by Pederson Krag on “Detective Stories and the 
Primal Scene” asserts that people read detective and mystery stories 
because they are in reality gratifying hidden impulses to watch their 
own parents having intercourse. 
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In short, we may conclude from a study of the current journals 
that the teachings of Freud are very much alive and that they are the 
inspiration and guide of the official, Freudian psychoanalytic societies 
in America. It cannot be dismissed as accidental that in only four 
recent issues of this Freudian journal one can find illustrated every type 
of error, myth and absurdity previously pointed out in Freud’s work 
by materialist scholars. 


HE defenders of Freud and Freudian psychoanalysis point to his 

great contributions, for example, the concept of transference, i¢., 
the neurotic aspects of the patient’s relationship to his analyst. Now 
it is true that the concept of transference contains the germs of a very 
great idea, but in discussing the concrete tendencies and effects of 
Freudianism in practice, we cannot separate the basic concepts of 
transference from the specific forms in which Freud developed them. 
The Freudians certainly make no such separation. They use transfer- 
ence as it was developed by Freud, namely, as a sexually-oriented 
relationship in which the patient reacts to the doctor in the same way 
he reacted to his parents during his Oedipus complex. Thus, the 
practical, day-to-day usage of the transference concepts by the Freudians 
involves the instinct theories of sexuality, the Oedipus and Castration 
complexes, etc. 

In defense of Freud it is argued that he made many great observa- 
tions which confirm his theories. To this, the materialist would 
answer that an observation is not a simple “fact.” We do not observe 
things passively; an observation results from the active participation 
of the observer; it is the product of the observer’s interpretation and 
molding of the data presented to his sense organs. The observet’s 
previous tendencies, beliefs and experience will of course determine 
his interpretation of given sensory data. 

Furthermore, the observer’s historically-conditioned tendencies can 
lead him to set up experiments or circumstances in such a way 
that certain data will be presented and others will be excluded. For 
example, spiritualists investigating human behavior will obviously con- 
duct their experiments in such a way that many phenomena will be 
ruled out by their very mode of investigation. Present Freudian theory 


ipso facto rules out certain realities ... for example, the non-sexual 
causation of nervous illness, 
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In discussing psychoanalytic observations of what specific patients 
said or did in analysis, it is also necessary to point out that under the 
influence of his particular theories, the analyst always makes a def- 
nite choice of that material which he considers most important. 
A doctor practicing with classical Freudian theory will see specific 
isolated things in his patient while a doctor who uses Jungian theory 
or Horneyian theory, sees other specific things again in isolation from 
the person’s total make-up and experience. Patients soon learn the 
trend of the analysis and will concentrate their attention on what 
seems important. 

This influence of the analyst on the patient extends not only to 
what the patient says or does in the analytic hour, but even to the 
dream material. I have had two patients who came to me after having 
had extensive Freudian and some Jungian analysis previously, and it 
was interesting to note in retrospect the changes which occurred 
in their dreams as they were in the different types of analysis. Dur- 
ing Freudian analysis, there were many dreams which had included 
snakes, lizards, long objects and other things which could be in- 
terpreted as penises. During the periods of Jungian analysis, there 
were dreams of interlocking triangles and circles, symbols which 
are important in Jungian theory. During the analysis with me, the 
dream material again changed after many months to the symbols 
which characteristically appear in my work with patients! 


@= cannot be eclectic about Freudianism; one cannot reject the 
instinct theory while accepting wholeheartedly the Oedipus 
complex, transference, or any other of Freud’s concepts. Nor can 
one defend Freudianism in its daily practice by referring to the 
germs of great ideas in his concepts. One cannot separate in practice 
the form from the basic content of these ideas. It would be like de- 
fending Kantianism by claiming that Kant was perfectly right in main- 
taining that things should be classified in categories. This may be so, 
but does that justify us or anybody else in following the Kantian 
categories? 

Defenders of Freudian psychoanalysis point out that considerable 
development has occurred in Freudianism itself and that unanimity 
of opinion does not exist among Freudians. This is true, although 
one might doubt it from reading the Psychoanalytic Quarterly. It 
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must be emphasized, however, that there is an official psychoanalytic 
movement which follows Freudian principles definitely and rigidly. 

It has been further pointed out in defense of Freud that he himself 
did not insist on his instinct theories, that he constantly changed 
them and regarded them as the Meta-psychology of psychoanalysis. 
This also is true, but in the daily practice and teachings of the Freud- 
ians, these instinct theories are not used in any metaphysical way. 
On the contrary, these theories influence Freudian teaching, Freudian 
therapy and Freudian speculations on the nature of man and society 
in very concrete and demonstrable ways. Theoretically, the instinct 
theories may be regarded by Freudians as not finally proven, but 
practically, these theories determine the daily usage of the Freudian 
psychoanalysis. Therefore, we are correct in carrying on a rigorous 
polemical battle against these “metaphysical” theories and their very 
substantial, very un-metaphysical results. 

Freudianism, then, is best understood as the historic form of bour- 
geois science when applied to personality. Freud’s original theories are 
very much alive today; they remain a formidable opponent of dialectical 
materialism. It is necessary that the grains of truth in Freudian theory 
be completely reworked from a materialist basis. What will emerge 
from such a process is not modified Freudianism, but a system of prac- 
tice and thought which will have a completely changed character. 
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A Story by RASHID JAHAN 


66 IVE a poor man a crumb to break his fast* with! May Allah 
bless you!” 

The cry, many times repeated, penetrated to the women’s apart- 
ments of the Deputy Collector Sahib’s house. His wife, never too 
sweet-tempered, was on edge after the day’s rigorous fasting, and at the 
sound of the wailing voice she burst out in annoyance. “These 
wretched beggars die somewhere during the day, and just when you 
want to break your fast in peace they come back to life!” 

“May Allah bless you for your goodness!” the tremulous voice 
was more insistent. 

“Nasiban! O Nasiban! Take out the sweets left over from the 
day-before-yesterday and give them to the beggar.” 

Nasiban, the servant girl, got up and went inside, pulling her trail- 
ing scarf up over her head as she went. 

Begam Sahiba** was seated on a wooden divan on her veranda, 
awaiting the arrival of her husband and two sons. Before her was 
spread a white cloth covered with an array of tasty dishes. There 
was scarcely room left for those still to come from the kitchen. 
She glanced at her wrist-watch every few seconds, impatient for the 
end of the day’s fast so that she could chew her betel leaf and tobacco. 

Her servants always lived in dread of her temper, but during Ram- 
zan it became proverbial and the chief victim was the semi-slave 
girl, Nasiban. Being an orphan, she was at the mercy of Begam 
Sahiba, who did not hesitate to beat her and even kept a fan handy 
at all seasons for this special purpose. 


* For thirty days during their month of Ramzan, devout Muslims may not 
take a morsel of food nor a drop of water between sunrise and sunset. Iftari 
(if-thah’-ree) is the food eaten immediately after the day-long fast. 

** Begam (bay’ gum) means lady. Sahiba, or sehib, is an honorific suffix. 


“O you useless girl! Have you gone and died there? Why don't 
you come out?” 

Nasiban came out to the veranda, hastily wiping her mouth, and 
hurried towards the courtyard with the sweets in her hand. 

“Come here and show me how many there are.” 

Nasiban reluctantly turned back and held out her hand. 

“Only two?” screamed Begam Sahiba. “Oh, you witch! There 
were many more left over. Have you eaten them? Come closer and 
fer me sce, 

“Oh, no, I didn’t,” mumbled Nasiban. But Begam Sahiba’s x-ray 
eyes had focused on a crumb sticking to the corner of Nasiban’s 
mouth. Enraged, she picked up the fan and began to hit the poor girl 
with the handle. 

“Wretch! Cheat! This is how you keep the fast! Couldn’t you wait 
another half hour? See how you'll like a taste of the stick for your 
greed!” 

“Allah will bless you! Do send a little iftari to an old blind cripple!” 
came the voice from the street. 

“Oh! Oh! Don’t! Please don’t! Dear Begam Sahiba, forgive me 
this time. I'll never do it again—I promise!” 

“Never again, indeed! Just you wait, you vermin! See if I don’t 
kill you before I’ve finished with you.” 

“Allah will bless your children!” Again the plaintive call. 

When Begam Sahiba was exhausted she pushed Nasiban away, 
saying, “Go, you wretch, go! Go and give the beggar the sweets. The 
poor man has been crying at our door for a long time. Here—give 
him this, too,” and she picked up a handful of fried lentils from one 
of the plates. 

Nasiban went slowly to the courtyard door, sniffing and wiping her 
eyes with the end of her scarf. 


zw ROAD, which must have been new at some very remote period, 
N was now full of ruts and muck. The houses bordering it on 
either side were dilapidated, with only an occasional one that could 
be called habitable. The road was broad enough to serve both as a 
highway and a common courtyard for the dyers, weavers, ironsmiths 
and other artisans who had their shops along it. On hot summer 
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nights it was so cluttered with string cots that no vehicle could pass 
without disturbing the whole sleeping population of the locality. 

The neighborhood boasted three mosques, since the inhabitants 
were mostly Muslims, and there was constant rivalry among the mul- 
lahs* in charge of them as to which should feed fattest on the ignor- 
ance and superstition of these poor folk. They competed in every 
thing—in teaching the children the Koran, in dispensing charms and 
incantations, in driving away evil spirits. In short, they resorted to 
every trick they knew to dupe the people. Their three useless, indo- 
lent families lived on the honest workers like white ants in a dense 
forest, which slowly eat away the healthy trees. The mullahs went 
about in white robes, while the people they fed on were filthy. The 
mullahs were gentlefolk, while the workers were low-caste menials. 

Preying on the people of the locality more obviously was a colony 
of some twenty Khans** who lived in squalor over a junk shop in the 
upper story of a decaying house. They were all money-lenders—huge 
ruffans from the North-West Frontier Province, who were greatly 
feared by everyone. No woman ever dared pass their house unaccom- 
panied. Almost the whole community was in debt to them and strug- 
gling to pay the exorbitant interest they demanded. 

All day long their house remained locked up, while like predatory 
beasts they roamed the city. At evening they would return, bringing 
some bread and meat from the bazaar. They would boil the meat in 
a small cauldron which also served them as a common dish to eat 
from. They picked the bones clean and threw them down to the 
street below. Numerous stray dogs waited there to pounce on the 
bones, and their growls and snarls would be heard late into the night. 

The Khans, after eating their fill, turned to their accounts, care- 
fully adding up every pice.*** Then some of them would take their 
hookahs**** and lie down on the dirty blankets in the corner for a 
smoke, while the gayer sparks among them set off for a stroll in the 
city. 


* Mullahs (mool’ lah) are self-appointed Muslim priests. Islam has no 
paid priesthood. 

** Khan literally means chieftain. It is also a name given to wandering 
Muslim money-lenders from Afghanistan and the North-West Frontier. Their 
fates of interest range from 70 to 500 per cent. 

*** A copper coin worth about half a cent. 

**** A hookah (hook’ kah) is a pipe with a long stem and a bowl of water 
through which the smoke is drawn up. 
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Although they lived by taking interest on loans—a practice for- 
bidden by Muslim religious law—and used cruel methods of extor- 
tion, they were scrupulously conscientious about fasting and prayers, 
as if offering bribes to the Almighty Himself. So, this being the 
holy month of Ramzan, they would return home early every evening, 
distracted from their business by hunger and thirst. The hour just 
before sunset seemed especially long. Some of them busied themselves 
with the cooking and the rest loitered on the balcony, craning their 
necks to peep at the secluded women of the neighborhood, or amusing 
themselves by shouting ribald remarks at the passersby in the street 
below. But all the time each one was straining his ears to catch the 
azan from the nearest mosque—the sunset call to prayer, which pro- 
claimed the end of the day’s fasting. ae 

The house opposite the Khans’ flat was usually left unoccupied be- 
cause of their rowdiness. But Asghar Ali, new to this locality, had 
thought it a find—such a large house rented at only twenty rupees a 
month, and so conveniently near the bazaar, too. Without stopping 
to make any inquiries, he had moved in at once with his mother, 
wife and little son. 

Nasima, his wife, had been equally pleased with the house and 
had begun straight away to put it in order. That first evening, resting 
for a few moments, she had stood at an upstairs window watching 
the street urchins at their games. Her mother-in-law joined her but 
suddenly drew back with a gasp. 

“Qoi! Look at those enormous revolting Khans—may their eyeballs 
burst! See how they're staring at us and laughing.” 

Nasima had looked across and seen the balcony crowded with 
Khans ogling and leering at her. When they saw that she had noticed 
them they talked still louder and shouted with laughter. 

“Shut the window, daughter, and come away. What an exposed 
house Asghar has taken. I can’t live here even for two days.” 

Nasima said nothing as she stared indifferently back at the Khans. 

“What shall one say to men when women themselves have no 
shame?” grumbled her mother-in-law. 


OR some years now an estrangement had been imperceptibly grow- 
F ing up between Asghar and Nasima. They were cousins and their 
betrothal had taken place at a very early age, but, according to custom, 
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they had not been allowed to associate with each other. They had man- 
aged, however, to play a sort of hide-and-seek, dodging the older folk 
in order to meet—a trick common enough in homes where the women 
are kept in seclusion. Gradually they had fallen in love and exchanged 
letters in secret. Then Asghar had insisted that Nasima be sent to school. 

During his first years at college Asghar, brimming over with youth- 
ful vitality and enthusiasm, had been one of those patriotic students 
who could think of nothing but the freedom of their country. He was 
well known, too, for his fiery speeches on the miserable poverty of the 
peasants and their oppression by the landowners, the wretchedness of 
the day-laborers and the callous greed of the capitalists. He was a good 
speaker and well read, so he had been looked up to by the student com- 
munity as a promising political leader. 

To Nasima he had been nothing less than a hero. He had always 
given her colorful accounts of his activities, and when she had read his 
name in the local newspapers her heart had filled with pride. For none 
of her friends or classmates had had anyone in their families so full of 
patriotic zeal as Asghar. And so Nasima had eagerly prepared herself 
for this new kind of life with him. An intelligent, sensitive girl, she 
had needed only a hint to set her thinking in this direction. She had 
soon begun to understand the problems of India and to busy her mind 
with possible solutions. The goal of India’s freedom was constantly in 
her thoughts and she was even ready to die for her country. 

After Asghar’s B.A. examinations they had been married, and then 
he had begun his law course. Nasima had been a little surprised to 
find that at close quarters his political activities had boiled down to 
introducing her to a few of his friends, holding an occasional hot dis- 
cussion, and sometimes making a speech. But she had put it down to his 
being fully occupied with his new studies, and had set her hopes for- 
ward to the day when he would be free to plunge into political life in 
earnest. 

Actually while Nasima’s political enthusiasm had been daily grow- 
ing warmer Asghar’s had been gradually cooling. He had put her 
eager questions off with excuses. At one time he would say, “But we 
are soon to have a child.” Later it would be, “The baby is still too small 
to be left alone.” When the child was a year old and Nasima was 
ready for political work he had said he must put all his time into get- 


ting through his law examinations. And finally he had been preoccupied 
with getting a job. 

After all, how long could the true state of affairs remain hidden from 
a wife? Outside, when Asghar met his old friends, he made his family 
the excuse for his non-political life, and they concluded that the poor 
fellow was hampered by his wife. But what excuse could he make 
at home? At last Nasima had understood that Asghar would never 
really do anything—he was all big talk and nothing more. 

Gradually his circle of friends had become restricted to petty lawyers 
and slipshod Government servants bent on making as much money 
as they could. He was ill at ease with Nasima, for he felt she had found 
him out and despised him. Her cold silence irritated him so much 
that at times he wanted to slap her beautiful face. Had she quarrelled 
with him or even taunted him it would not have been as disturbing. 


HE time for iftari was near. All the Khans had gathered. Some were 
standing in the balcony, others were making tea. 

Nasima stood at her window looking down at the street. It was 
now two months since she and Asghar had moved into this house. 
The Khans had grown used to seeing her face, and because of her 
indifference they paid no more heed to her. Just now their whole atten- 
tion was fixed on the neighboring mosque, whence they expected the 
azan at any moment. 

An old beggar emerged from a side alley into the street, groping his 
way along. His body shook with palsy so that he could hardly steady 
the stick on which he leaned. In his free hand he was clutching some- 
thing. He stopped across the street opposite Nasima’s house and stood 
leaning wearily against a wall. 

“Look, Mother. What has that beggar got in his hand?” Nasima’s 
little son had come to look out of the window with her. 

“T don’t know, dear. Perhaps something to eat.” 

“Then why doesn’t he eat it, Mother?” 

“He may be fasting, and so he must wait for the azan.” 

“Mother, why don’t you fast?” 

Nasima smiled down at her son and shook her head. 

“Why did Father tell the Inspector Sahib he was fasting? Did 
Father tell a lie?” 
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Nasima thought for a moment before answering. “You'd better ask 
him yourself,” she said. 

“But, Mother, why don’t you fast?” 

“Because you don’t either,” teased Nasima lovingly. 

“I’m too little. Grandma said if we don’t fast when we're grown-up, | 
we'll go to Hell. Mother, what does Hell look like?” 

“Hell? There it is—down there in front of us!” said Nasima in a 
voice full of indignation. 

“Where?” Aslam looked all around eagerly. 

“Down there where the blind beggar is standing. Where those 
weavers and those painters and those blacksmiths live.” 

“Grandma said there’s fire in Hell.” 

“Yes of course there is, but not the kind we have in the kitchen. 
The fire of Hell is the fire of hunger. There is only bad food to eat 
and sometimes none at all. People have to work very, very hard and 
their clothes are torn and dirty. Their houses are small and dark and 
smelly, and crawling with lice and bed-bugs. And, Aslam, the children 
who live in Hell don’t have any nice toys to play with.” 

“Kalloo has no toys, Mother. Is it because he lives in Hell?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“And what about Heaven, Mother?” 

“Heaven is here, where you and I and Grandma live. Where the 
houses ate big and clean and there are plenty of good things to eat— 
butter and milk and fruit and eggs and meat. And the children have 
nice clothes and toys, and ice-cream, too.” 

“Then, Mother, why don’t they all stay in Heaven?” 

“Because the people in Heaven won't let the others come in. They 
make them work hard and push them back into Hell.” 

“And they become blind, too?” 

“Yes, my son, Hell is full of blind people.” 

“Then how do they eat?” 


A THIS moment the azan was heard and with it the rocket that was 
fired to announce the end of the day’s fast. 

The Khans made a dash for their tea. 

The frail old beggar eagerly tried to lift the sweets to his mouth, 
but excitement increased his tremors and a sudden twitch jerked the 
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sweets out of his hand. He sank to his knees and groped tremblingly 
for them. Just as his fingers found the sweets a dog snapped them up. 
Other dogs came, jostling one another, and when he shouted weakly at 
them they growled menacingly. Sick with disappointment and hunger, 
the old man collapsed on the ground, sobbing aloud like a little child. 

Two of the Khans, looking down at the commotion, were mightily 
amused and roared with laughter. 

“Mother!” implored Aslam in a frightened whisper, hiding his face 
against her. This was the first time his child mind had comprehended 
the real meaning of Hell. 

“Wretches!” exclaimed Nasima, glaring across at the Khans. 

“Mother!” said Aslam again in a choked voice. 

Nasima picked him up in her arms and looking into his eyes said 
in a strained tone, “My darling, when you grow up it will be your 
work to see that there is no Hell for anybody to live in.” 

“And you, Mother? Will you do it, too?” 

“I? What can I do? I'll grow old in this prison.” 

“You're not old, Mother! Not like Grandma. If you don’t come 
with me I'll be all alone.” 

“All right, my precious, I’ll surely come with you.” 


(Translated from the Urdu by K. C. Nasreen.) 


AMERICAN DOCUMENT 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS: 
“A Man's Right to Speak...” 


On December 3, 1860, a meeting was scheduled to be held in 
Boston to commemorate the anniversary of John Brown’s execution. 
For several days before that date, Boston newspapers fanned the 
flames of hysteria by calling for violent demonstrations at the meet- 
ing. 

Refusing to be intimidated, the Abolitionists went ahead with plans 
to hold the meeting. The Negro community of Boston attended in 
full force, and hailed Wendell Phillips, Frederick Douglass and others 
on the platform. But before the meeting began, hoodlums, hired by 
merchants engaged in the Southern trade, invaded the hall and singled 
out Douglass for attack. Fighting “like a trained pugilist,’ Douglass 
was thrown “down the staircase to the floor of the hall.” 

The meeting was adjourned to a church, and as the audience poured 
into the street, Negroes were assaulted and several seriously injured. 
“The mob was howling with rage,” Douglass recalled years later. 
“Boston wanted a victim to appease the wrath of the South already 
bent upon the destruction of the Union.” 

To vimdicate freedom of speech in Boston, the progressive-minded 
people of the community held another meeting a week later in Boston’s 
Music Hall. Here Douglass delivered one of the most stirring pleas for 
free speech in American history. The parallel with Peekskill and Paul 
Robeson is striking. 


—PHILIP S. FONER 


Be is a great city and Music Hall has a fame almost as exten- 

sive as Boston. Nowhere more than here have the principles of 

human freedom been expounded. But for the circumstances already 

mentioned, it would seem almost presumptuous for me to say anything 

here about these principles. And yet, even here, in Boston, the moral 

atmosphere is dark and heavy. The principles of human liberty, even 
36 
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if correctly apprehended, find but limited support ia this hour of 
trial. The world moves slowly and Boston is much like the world. 
We thought the principle of free speech was an accomplished fact. 
Here, if nowhere else, we thought the right of the people to assemble 
and to express their opinion was secure. Dr. Channing had defended 
the right. Mr. Garrison had practically asserted the right, and Theo- 
dore Parker had maintained it with steadiness and fidelity to the last. 

But here we are today contending for what we thought was gained 
years ago. The mortifying and disgraceful fact stares us in the face, that 
though Feneuil Hall and Bunker Hill monument stand, freedom of 
speech is struck down. No lengthy detail of facts is needed. They are 
already notorious; far more so than will be wished ten years hence. 

The world knows that last Monday a meeting assembled to discuss 
the question: “How Shall Slavery Be Abolished?” The world also knows 
that that meeting was invaded, insulted, captured by a mob of gentle- 
men, and thereafter broken up and dispersed by the order of the mayor, 
who refused to protect it, though called up to do so. If this had been a 
mere outbreak of passion and prejudice among the baser sort, maddened 
by rum and hounded on by some wily politician to serve some imme- 
diate purpose—a mere exceptional affair—it might be allowed to rest 
with what has already been said. But the leaders of the mob were gentle- 
men. They were men who pride themselves upon their respect for law 
and order. 

These gentlemen brought their respect for the law with them and 
proclaimed it loudly while in the very act of breaking the law. Theirs 
was the law of slavery. The law of free speech,and the law for the pro- 
tection of public meetings they trampled under foot, while they greatly 
magnified the law of slavery. 

The scene was an instructive one. Men seldom see such a blending 
of the gentlemen with the rowdy, as was shown on that occasion. It 
proved that human nature is very much the same, whether in tarpaulin 
or broadcloth. Nevertheless, when gentlemen approach us in the char- 
acter of lawless and abandoned loafers—assuming for the moment their 
manners and tempers—they have themselves to blame if they are esti- 
mated below their quality. No right was deemed by the fathers of the 
Government more sacred than the right of speech. It was in their eyes, 
as in the eyes of all thoughtful men, the great moral renovator of so- 
ciety and government. Daniel Webster called it a homebred right, a fire- 
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side privilege. Liberty is meaningless where the right to utter one’s 
thoughts and opinions has ceased to exist. That, of all rights, is the 


| 


| 
| 
| 


dread of tyrants. It is the right which they first of all strike down. — 


They know its power. Thrones, dominions, principalities, and powers, 
founded in injustice and wrong, are sure to tremble, if men are allowed 
to reason of righteousness, temperance, and of a judgment to come 
in their presence. Slavery cannot tolerate free speech. Five years of its 
exercise would banish the auction block and break every chain in the 
South. They will have none of it there, for they have the power. 
But shall it be so here? 


Be here in Boston, and among the friends of freedom, we hear 


two voices: one denouncing the mob that broke up our meeting 
on Monday as a base and cowardly outrage; and another deprecating 
and regretting the holding of such a meeting, by such men, at such 
a time. We are told that the meeting was ill-timed, and the parties 
to it unwise. 

Why, what is the matter with us? Are we going to palliate and ex- 
cuse a palpable and flagrant outrage on the right of free speech, by im- 
plying that only a particular description of persons should exercise that 
right? Are we, at such a time, when a great principle has been struck 
down, to quench the moral indignation which the deed excites, by cast- 
ing reflections upon those on whose persons the outrage has been com- 
mitted? After all the arguments for liberty to which Boston has 
listened for more than a quarter of a century, has she yet to learn 
that the time to assert a right is the time when the right itself is 
called in question, and that the men of all others to assert it are the 
men to whom the right has been denied? 

It would be no indication of the right of speech to prove that cer- 
tain gentlemen of great distinction, eminent for their learning and 
ability, are allowed to freely express their opinions on all subjects—in- 
cluding the subject of slavery. Such a vindication would need, itself, 
to be vindicated. It would add insult to injury. Not even an old- 
fashioned abolition meeting could vindicate that right in Boston just 
now. There can be no right of speech where any man, however 
lifted up, or however humble, however young, or however old, is over- 
awed by force and compelled to suppress his honest sentiments. 

Equally clear is the right to hear. To suppress free speech is a double 
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wrong. It violates the rights of the hearer as well as those of the 
speaker. It is just as criminal to rob a man of his right to speak and 
hear as it would be to rob him of his money. I have no doubt that 
Boston will vindicate this right. But in order to do so, there must be no 
concessions to the enemy. When a man is allowed to speak because 
he is rich and powerful, it aggravates the crime of denying the right 
to the poor and humble. 

The principle must rest upon its own proper basis. And until the 
right is accorded to the humblest as freely as to the most exalted citizen, 
the government of Boston is but an empty name, and its freedom a 
mockery. A man’s right to speak does not depend upon where he was 
born or upon his color. The simple quality of manhood is the solid basis 
of the right—and there let it rest forever. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS 


(This document will appear in the two-volume edition of the complete 
writings of Frederick Douglass edited and with a biography by Philip 
S. Foner to be published soon by International Publishers.) 


NARRATION vs. DESCRIPTION 


Idea and Form 
in Literature 


by GEORGE LUKACS 


E SHALL begin without introduction. There are descriptions of 
horse races in two famous novels, Zola’s Nana and Tolstoy's 


Anna Karenina. How do the two writers approach their task? 

Zola’s description of a horse race is a splendid example of his lit- 
eraty skill. Everything that may be seen at horse races is described 
precisely, picturesquely, vividly. It is really a small treatise on the 
contemporary turf. All phases of horse racing, from the saddling 
of the horses to the “finish,” are described with equal elaboration. 
The spectators’ stands appear in the gorgeous colors of a Paris 
fashion show during the Second Empire. The world behind the 
scenes is just as elaborately described. The outcome of the race is 
entirely unexpected, and Zola not only describes that, but discloses 
the swindle behind it. But this skillful description remains merely 
an inset in the novel itself. The racing incident is very loosely 
joined up with the development of the plot, and could easily be re- 
moved. The only connecting link is the fact that one of Nana’s many 
passing admirers is ruined through the exposure of the swindle. 

On the other hand, the horse race in Anna Karenina is an essential 
part of the plot. Vronsky’s fall is a critical event in Anna’s life. Just 
before the races she had realized that she was pregnant, and, after 
some painful hesitation, had told Vronsky. The shock caused by 
Vronsky’s fall gave her the impulse for the conclusive talk with her 
husband. Thus the interrelationships of the principal characters of 
the novel enter into an entirely new phase as a result of the race. 
Here it is not merely a part of the scenery, but a series of highly 
,dramatic scenes, and a turning point in the development of the plot. 

The entirely different functions of these scenes in the two novels 
are reflected in the very manner of their presentation. Zola’s de- 
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scription is from the point of view of an observer. Tolstoy writes 
from the point of view of a participant. 

Some readers and writers of the “modern school” may possibly say: 
Granting that we have before us two different methods of portrayal, 
does not Tolstoy’s linking up of the race with the destinies of the 
central figures of his novel turn the entire episode into a mere con- 
tingency brought into the novel for the purpose of developing the 
drama; whereas Zola’s description of the episode, complete in itself, 
gives us a picture of important social phenomena? 

The question now arises: What is essential and what is contingent 
in an artistic portrayal? Without the elements of contingency every- 
thing is dead and abstract. No writer can create a vivid, life-like 
portrayal of anything if he completely rejects all elements of con- 
tingency. On the other hand, he must rise above the use of gross, 
bare accidentals and raise contingencies to the level of artistic es- 
sentiality. 

Another question: What renders an episode essential from the 
artistic point of view? The completeness of its description, or the es- 
sentiality of the relations of the characters towards the events in which 
they participate, by which their destinies are determined, and by 
means of which they perform their acts? 

The combination of Vronsky’s ambition and his participation in 
the horse races produces an essentiality of an entirely different char- 
acter from the precision of Zola’s description of horse races. Going 
to see horse taces or participation in them from an objective point 
of view may be regarded only as an episode in the life of an indi- 
vidual. Tolstoy connected this episode very closely with the important 
life-drama of the central figures of his novel. It is true that the horse 
races are only an occasion for the outburst of a conflict; but this 
occasion, through its concurrence with Vronsky’s social ambitions—an 
important factor in the further development of the tragedy—is by 
no means a chance occurrence, a contingency. 

But we can find even more striking instances in literature in which 
the contrast between these two methods is expressed with still 
greater clarity precisely in the matter of presenting phenomena in their 
contingency Of essentiality. 

Take the description of the theatre in Zola’s novel and compare 
it with the description of the theatre in Balzac’s Lost Illusions. On 
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the surface there are many points of similarity. The premiere with 
which Zola’s novel opens, decides Nana’s career. The premiere in 


| 


Balzac’s novel marks a turning point in the career of Lucian de 
Rubempres, his transformation from an unrecognized poet into a- 


successful and unscrupulous journalist. 

Zola describes the theatre with his usual painstaking completeness. 
First from the viewpoint of the audience: everything that takes 
place in the auditorium, in the lobby, in the boxes, etc. The stage 
is described with extraordinary literary skill. He devotes another 


chapter of the novel to an equally elaborate description of the theatre 


behind the scenes, and a brilliant description of a rehearsal is given 


in a third chapter. 

Balzac lacks this detailed, documentary completeness in his de- 
scription. To him the theatre and the performance are only the arena 
for internal human dramas: Lucien’s rise, Coralie’s artistic career, the 
beginning of a passionate love between Lucien and Coralie, Lucien’s 
future conflicts with his former friends from the d’Arthez circle and 
with his present patron Lousteau, the beginning of his campaign 
of revenge against Madame de Bargeton, etc. 

But what is portrayed in all these struggles and conflicts directly 
or indirectly connected with the theatre? The destiny of the theatre 
under capitalism: the intricate and manifold subordination of the 
theatre to capitalism and to journalism, which in its turn is sub- 
ordinated to capitalism; the interrelation of the theatre and literature, 
of journalism and literature; the capitalistic nature of the association 
of the life of actresses with open and secret prostitution. 


eee social problems appear in Zola’s novel also. But here they are 
described ‘only as social facts, without exposing their origin. The 
theatre director repeats incessantly: “Don’t say ‘theatre’; say ‘brothel’.” 
Balzac shows how the theatre is prostituted under capitalism. The 
drama of the central figures merges here with the drama of the es- 
tablishment in which they are working, the things with which they 
live, the arena where they fight their battles, the surroundings among 
which their relationships find “expression, through which they are 
materialized. 

In Balzac’s and Tolstoy's novels we learn of events, significant in 
themselves, through the destinies of the persons participating in them, 
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through the role of these persons in public life in the course of the 
broad expansion of their individual lives. We are the spectators of 
events in which the central figures of the novels participate actively. 
We live through their experiences. 

In Zola’s novels, as in those of Flaubert, the central figures them- 
selves are only more or less interested spectators of occurrences. These 
occurrences are therefore nothing more than a picture for the reader, 
or rather a series of pictures. We observe these pictures. 

This contradistinction of living through experiences as against ob- 
serving them is not accidental. It is rooted in different basic atti- 
tudes towards life, towards important social problems, and not merely 
towards methods of artistic mastery of the plot or definite parts of 
the plot. 

In literature, as well as in other branches of life, there are no “pure 
phenomena.” Engels once remarked ironically that a “pure” state of 
feudalism existed only in the constitution of the short-lived Kingdom 
of Jerusalem. Nevertheless feudalism is self-evidently a historic reality 
and can reasonably be considered an object for study and investiga- 
tion. There is surely no writer in existence who does not use the de- 
scriptive method at all. Nor is there any foundation for saying that 
the great representatives of the realistic school of the post-1848 period, 
Flaubert and Zola, never at all made use of the narrative method. We 
are speaking of the basic principles and not of the phantom of “pure 
phenomena,” of “pure” narration or “pure” description. The question 
is: Why and how did the descriptive method, originally one of many 
means of epic portrayal and undoubtedly a subordinate means, a mere 
accessory, become the principal method of composition? 

Balzac in his review of Stendhal’s The Charterhouse of Parma 
had already stressed the importance of description as an essentially 
modern method of presentation. The novel of the eighteenth cen- 
tury (Le Sage, Voltaire, etc.) contained almost no description. Only 
with the advent of romanticism did the situation change. Balzac 
emphasized that the literary school which he represented, and of 
which he regards Walter Scott as the founder, attached greater im- 
portance to the descriptive method. 

But while emphasizing his opposition to the “dryness” of the novel 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and declaring for the 
modern method, Balzac puts forward a series of new essential ele- 
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ments of style characteristic of the new method. Description, accord- 
ing to Balzac’s conception, is only one of many elements. Along 
with it he stresses especially the new significance of the dramatic 
element. 

This new style came into existence because of the necessity for 
adequate presentation of the new phenomena of social life. The rela- 
tions between individuals and classes became more complicated than 
they had been in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Le Sage, 
for instance, could outline the environment, general appearance, habits, 
etc., of his heroes and still produce a clear and all-encompassing 
social characterization. Individualization was achieved almost exclu- 
sively through a narrative of action, through the manner in which the 
personages reacted to events. 


ALZAC saw Clearly that this method was no longer sufficient. 
B Rastignac is an adventurer of an entirely different type from 
Gil Blas. A detailed description of the Vaugner boarding house, 
with its dirt and smells, with its meals and its service, etc., is abso- 
lutely necessary to convey a real and complete understanding of the 
specific quality of Rastignac’s adventurousness. Grandet’s house, Gob- 
seck’s apartment, etc., must likewise be described in minute detail 
in order to present the types of usurers in all their individual and 
social variety. 

But aside from the fact that Balzac’s portrayal of the environment 
never stopped at bare description, but almost always turned into 
action (consider old man Grandet repairing his rotten stairs him- 
self), description with Balzac was nothing more than a broad base 
for an important new element: for the introduction of the dramatic 
element into the composition. Balzac’s extraordinarily multifarious 
and complicated characters could not possibly be developed with such 
striking dramatic effect were not their environment shown in such 
detail. 

With Flaubert and Zola the role of the descriptive method is en- 
tirely different. 

Balzac, Stendhal, Dickens, Tolstoy and others portray bourgeois 
society during different crises in the process of its establishment. 
They portray the complex regularity of its formation, the diverse 
and tortuous transition leading from the decaying old society to the 
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rising new society. They personally and actively went through the 
critical transitions of this formative process. They are in this respect, 
and also in their mode of life, the successors of the old writers, artists 
and scientists of the Renaissance and Enlightenment: people who ac- 
tively and extensively participated in the great social struggles of 
their time and who became writers because of their thorough and 
varied knowledge of life.- They are no “specialists” as yet in the sense 
of capitalistic division of labor. 

Flaubert and Zola began their work after the Revolution of 1848 
in fully constituted, achieved capitalist society. They did not partici- 
pate actively in the life of this society; they did not want to partici- 
pate in it. This refusal to participate expresses the tragedy of a no- 
table generation of artists of the transitional period. This refusal 
is motivated above all by opposition. It expresses hatred, abhor- 
rence, scorn for the political and social regime of their time. Those 
who took part in the social development of this period became soul- 
less, mendacious apologists of capitalism. Flaubert and Zola were 
too great and too honest for this. There remained for them only one 
way out of this tragic contradiction of their position—isolation. They 
became critical observers of capitalist society. 

Through this they became professional writers, writers in the 
sense of capitalistic division of labor. The book was now completely 
transformed into a commodity and the writer into the seller of this 
commodity (if he did not happen to be born wealthy). In the case 
of Balzac we still see the gloomy grandeur of the primary accumula- 
tion period in the cultural field. Goethe and Tolstoy were still in a 
seigneurial position, not depending exclusively on the pen for their 
living. Flaubert was a voluntary ascetic. Zola, forced by material 
want, became a professional writer, in the sense of capitalistic divi- 
sion of labor. 

New styles, new methods of presenting reality never come into 
existence because of inherent dialectics of artistic forms, although 
they are always connected with previous forms. Every new style 
comes into existence out of life, and is the inevitable product of so- 
cial development. 

But the recognition of this inevitability of the formation of styles 
does not make these styles equal in value or rank, The inevitable 
style may prove to be artistically false, distorted and bad. 
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Participation and observation are socially inevitable lines of con- 
duct of two different periods of capitalism. 


Narration and description are the basic methods of presentation 
of these periods. 


HERE is an extraordinarily interesting, self-critical review by Flau- 
bert in his novel L’Education Sentimentale. He says: 


“The novel is too truthful and it lacks, esthetically speaking, 
falsity of perspective. The plan was thoroughly thought over and 
therefore it disappeared. Every work of art must have a culminating 
point, a peak, must form a pyramid, or the light must be concen- 
trated on one point of the sphere. But there is nothing of that sort 
in life. Art, however, is not nature. But I believe that no one has 
gone further in honesty of reproduction.” 


This confession, like all of Flaubert’s utterances, manifests a re- 
lentless truthfulness. Flaubert characterized the composition of his 
novel correctly. He is right also in stressing the necessity of a cul- 
minating point. But is he right in his statement that “there is too much 
truth” in his novel? Do “culminating points” really exist in art only? 

Of course not. This extraordinarily honest confession of Flau- 
bert’s is important for us not only as a self-criticism of his signifi- 
cant novel, but mainly because he reveals in it his historically incor- 
rect conception of reality, of the objective existence of society, of the 
relation between nature and art. His conception that “culminating 
points” exist only in art, and that they are, consequently, created by 
the artist, and that it depends on the artist whether or not he will 
create such “culminating points” is a purely subjective prejudice— 
a ptejudice arising from an external and superficial observation of 
the symptoms of bourgeois life, of the manifestations of life in bour- 
geois society—abstracted from the driving forces of social develop- 
ment, and their unceasing action upon the surface of life. This uni- 
formity, it is true, is broken from time to time by “sudden” awful 
catastrophes. 

In reality, however—naturally in capitalist reality—these “sudden” 
catastrophes have been in the process of preparation for a long time. 
They do not stand in complete contrast to the calm development on 
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the surface. A complicated, disproportionate development leads to | 
them and this development dissects objectively the seemingly smooth | 
surface of Flaubert’s globe. The artist must, it is true, illuminate — 
the important points of these sections; but it is Flaubert’s prejudice — 
to believe that this dissection of the surface does not exist in reality. 

This dissection is effected through the operation of the laws regu- 
lating the development of society, through the driving forces of social 
development. In objective reality the false, subjective, abstract contra- 
diction between the “normal” and the “abnormal” disappears. Marx 
sees in the economic crises “normal” and regular phenomena of — 
capitalist economy: 


“The independence assumed by elements appertaining to and com- : 
pleting one another is violently annihilated. The crisis manifests © 
the unity of elements which had been believed to be independent 
of one another.” 


The apologist bourgeois science of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century sees reality in an entirely different light. The crisis 
appears as a “catastrophe” suddenly interrupting the “normal” course — 
of economy. Likewise every revolution appears as something catas- 
trophic and abnormal. 


FARAURERE and Zola are not, in their subjective opinions and in- 
tentions, apologists of capitalism. But they are children of their 
time and as such they are profoundly influenced in their world out- 
look by the opinions of their time, especially Zola, on the concep- 
tions of whose works the flat prejudices of bourgeois sociology had 
a deciding influence. This is why life in Zola’s works develops almost 
without any dissection, amorphously, as long as it remains, according 
to his views, normal in a social sense. Then all manifestations of the 
life of people are normal products of the social environment. But 
there are also entirely different, heterogeneous forces at work: heredity, 
for instance, which affects the thoughts and sensations of men with 
fatal regularity and brings on the catastrophes which interrupt the 
normal course of life. Let us recall the hereditary alcoholism of 
Etienne Lautier in Germinal, which causes a variety of sudden out- 
bursts and catastrophes, having no organic connection with his general 
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character. Zola does not even make an attempt to present such a con- 
nection. Likewise the catastrophe brought on by Saccard’s son in 
Money, etc. Everywhere the normal regularity of the environment 
is opposed by the catastrophes, unconnected with it and annihilating it, 
which are brought on by heredity. 

It is clear that we are dealing here not with a profound and 
correct reproduction of objective reality, but with a simplification 
and distortion of its regularity, a distortion based on the influence 
of apologist prejudices—upon the world outlook of the writers of this 
period. A true knowledge of the driving forces of social develop- 
ment, an unbiased, correct, profound and complete poetic portrayal 
of their action upon human life must be given in the form of mo- 
tion—such motion as would manifest the regular unity of the normal 
and the exceptional. 

This truth of social development is just as true of the destinies 
of the individual. But when and how does this truth reveal itself? It 
is clear not only for science, not only for politics based upon science, 
but also for the practical knowledge of humanity in everyday life, that 
this truth of life may be revealed in the usages of people, in their 
deeds and actions. The world of people, their subjective sensations 
and thoughts show their truthfulness or falsity, their sincerity or 
mendacity, their greatness or narrowness of mind, after they have been 
converted into deeds—when their truthfulness is proven by deeds 
and acts or when their deeds and acts prove the falsity of their words. 
Only human practice can show concretely the substance of people: 
who is brave? who is kind? and so on. 

Only through deeds do people become interesting to one another. 
Only through deeds do they become worthy of poetic portrayal. The 
basic features of the human character can be revealed only through 
deeds and actions in human practice. Ancient poetry, be it in the 
form of fairy tales, ballads, or sagas, of the later spontaneous form of 
narrated anecdotes, always proceeded from the acknowledgement 
of this basic importance of deeds and actions. This poetry retains 
its significance just because it reflects this basic reality, the positive 
or negative confirmation of human intentions by deeds. It remains 
alive and interesting to this very day, in spite of its often fantastic, 
naive, now unacceptable assumptions, because it places this eternal, 
basic reality of human life in the center of its portrayals. 


| 
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Without this revelation of important human traits, without this 
interrelation between the individual and the happenings of the outer 
world, things, natural forces, social instiutions, etc. the adventurous 
incidents are empty and insubstantial. But it must be remembered 
that even without the revelation of essential and typical human traits 
there is present in every action at least an abstract scheme of human 
practice (even though it’ may be distorted and faded). That is why 
abstract presentations of schematic adventures in which only schemes 
of human beings are shown may temporarily excite some general in- 
terest (novels of chivalry in the past, detective novels in our days). 
In the success of these novels we can discover one of the deepest causes 
of human interest in literature generally: interest in the abundance, 
variety, and multiplicity of human life. When the artistic literature 
of some period cannot show the correlation between the abundant inner 
life of the typical figures of this period and their actions, the interest 
of the public turns toward this abstractly-schematic substitute. 

Flaubert complained repeatedly, while writing Madame Bovary, 
of the lack of element of entertainment in his book. We hear 
such complaints from many distinguished modern writers. These 
complaints confirm the fact that the great novels of the past com- 
bined the portrayal of essential human features with entertainment 
and fascination, while modern art is being pervaded to an ever greater 
extent by strain and monotony and boredom. 

This paradoxical situation is by no means due to the lack of talent 
of the literary representatives of this epoch, which has been marked 
by the presence of a considerable number of extraordinarily gifted 
writers. The monotony and boredom are mainly due to the principles 
of their method of presentation, to the principles and world view 
of the writers. 


ee censures sharply as “unnatural” the featuring of the excep- 
tional by Stendhal and Balzac. Here is what he says, for instance, 
about the portrayal of love in The Red and the Black. 


“It ignores completely the truth of everyday life, the truth with 
which we are thrown into contact; and we find ourselves just as 
much in the realm of the extraordinary with the psychologist 
Stendhal as with the story-teller Alexander Dumas. From the point 


“ 
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of view of the exact truth Julien brings me as many surprises as 
D’Artagnac.” 


Paul Bourget in his essay on the literary activities of the Goncourts 
defines very clearly and sharply this new principle of composition. 
He says: “Drama, as we know from etymology, is action, and action 
is never a very good expression of the mode of life. What is charac- 
teristic of an individual is not what he does at a moment of sharp, 
passionate crisis, but his everyday habits, which are not a crisis, but his 
usual condition.” 

Now we can fully understand Flaubert’s criticism of his own com- 
position. Flaubert confuses life with the average everyday life of the 
bourgeois. This prejudice has its social roots, of course. But it does 
not cease to be a prejudice because of the discovery of its social 
roots; it does not cease to distort subjectively the poetic reflection of 
reality or to hamper an adequate and comprehensive reflection. 
Flaubert conducted a life-long struggle to get out of this enchanted 
circle of prejudices caused by social conditions. But inasmuch as he 
did not conduct a struggle against the prejudices themselves, con- 
sidering them firm, objective realities, his struggle was tragically 
unsuccessful. He berated incessantly and most passionately the tedious- 
ness and hideousness of the bourgeois themes which forced themselves 
upon him. While working on his bourgeois novels he would swear 
never again to lower himself to such filth, but the only way out he 
could find was into the realm of fantastic exotics. The road to the 
discovery of the inner poetty of life remained closed to him because of 
his prejudices. 

The inner poetry of life is the poetry of struggling humanity, the 
interrelations of people in their struggles. Without this inner poetry 
there can be no epic composition capable of exciting human interest, 
capable of intensifying and keeping alive this interest. The art of the 
epic, and, naturally, the art of the novel consists of the ability to show 
typical and humanly significant features of the social life of a given 
period. One desires to find in epic poetry 4 clear, enlarged reflection 
of himself, of his social activity. The art of epic consists in correctly 
apportioning significance, in correctly setting off the essential. An epic 
work produces an effect the more enchanting and general the more 
it succeeds in making the individual and his social activity appear not 
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as a contrived scheme, as the product of the author’s virtuosity, but 
as something naturally grown; not as something invented, but as 
something just discovered. 

The descriptive method, in the sense already indicated, becomes the 
dominating method of epic portrayal during periods when, due to 
social causes, the purport of this essential moment is lost. The de- 
scriptive method is a literary substitute for the lost epic significance. 

But here, as everywhere in the history of development of new 
ideological forms, there is reciprocal action. The dominating literary 
method of description is not only a consequence; it is at the same time 
also a cause—the cause of a still further withdrawal of literature from 
the epic style. The domination of capitalistic prose over the inner 
poetry of human life, the fact that social life is becoming ever less 
human, the lowering of the level of humanity—all these are objective 
facts of the development of capitalism. Out of them inevitably arises 
the method of description. But this method, once there, and handled 
by gifted writers, consistent in their art, reacts upon the poetic 
reflection of reality. The poetical level of life is lowered, but literature 
over-emphasizes this lowering. 


HE adherents of the naturalistic method might ask: But what 
about the intensive life of things? And the poetry of things? 
How about the poetical truth of description? 

To answer these questions we must turn to the basic problems of 
epic art. What is it that makes things poetical in epic art? Is it really 
true that a description, skillful and precise as it may be, of the de- 
tails of phenomena of the theatre, let us say, or of the market, or the 
exchange, reproduces the poetry of the theatre or the exchange? We 
take the liberty of doubting this. Boxes and orchestras, stages and 
pits, backstage and dressing rooms are in themselves inanimate, un- 
interesting, entirely unpoetical objects. They remain unpoetical, even 
when filled with people if the destinies of these people do not stir us. 
The theatre and the exchange are junction points of human endeavors, 
stages or arenas for the interrelations of people, for their struggles. 
And only in this connection, only inasmuch as the theatre and the 
exchange serve as mediums for these human relations, only inasmuch 
as they are shown as indispensable concrete mediums for concrete 
human relationships, do they become poetically important. 
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There is no “poetry of things” in literature independent of man 
and his destinies. 

And it is very doubtful whether the so highly praised completeness 
of description and fidelity of technical details is capable even of 
giving us a true image of the objects described. Every object, which 
really plays a role in an essential action of a poetically stirring char- 
acter in a novel, becomes poetically significant when this action is 
narrated in the right manner. A recollection of the profound poetical 
impression made upon us by the tools picked up out of the ship- 
wreck in Robinson Crusoe proves our contention. 

But the naturalistic school strives for an ever greater professional 
“trueness” of technical terms; uses ever more of the specific jargon 
of the trade described by them. Thus, the studio is described as much 
as possible in the specific language of the painter, the workshop in 
the language of the metal worker, etc. A new literature is created, 
a literature for the connoisseur, for the literati, who know how to value 
the difficulties of literary rendition of this special, professional knowl- 
edge, and of the inclusion of the special trade jargons in the literary 
language. 

The Goncourts expressed this tendency in the clearest and most para- 
doxical manner: “‘Most unfortunate are those works of art whose 
beauty is comprehensible only to artists. . . ” This is one of the most 
foolish things that could ever be said. It belongs to D’Alembert. . . .” 
In their fight against the profound truth expressed by this great pioneer 
of progress, the Goncourts, who were among the founders of the natu- 
ralistic school, declare themselves unconditional adherents of the “art 
for art’s sake” doctrine. 

Things become animated poetically only through their connection 
with human destinies. The epic poet, therefore, does not describe them. 
He establishes the role played by things in the entanglement of human 
destinies. Lessing fully comprehended this basic truth of poetry: “I 
find that Homer depicts nothing but the development of action and 
that he portrays bodies and all individual things only to the extent of 
their participation in these actions. ... 


HE descriptive method does not present things poetically, but trans- 
forms people into inanimate things, into details of still-life. The 
individual traits of people simply co-exist and ate described one after 
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the other instead of being intertwined and thus revealing the complete 
living oneness of an individual in his most diverse manifestations, in 
his most contradictory actions. The false spaciousness of the external 
world is matched by the schematic narrowness of the characteristics. 
The individual appears as the finished “product” of social and natural 
component elements, which are considered as entirely heterogeneous 
factors. The profound social truth of the mutual intertwining of social 
conditions with the psychophysical nature of people is always lost. 

The descriptive method of the naturalistic school is inhuman. The 
fact that it transforms people into still-lifes is only the artistic symptom 
of this inhumanity, which manifests itself in the ideological and artistic 
conceptions of the most important representatives of this school. Zola’s 
daughter mentions in her autobiography her father’s remark about Ger- 
minal. Zola accepts Lemaitre’s definition of the novel—“A pessimistic 
epopee of the animalistic in the human”—on condition that the con- 
ception “animalistic” be precisely defined. “In your opinion, it is the 
brains that distinguish the human being,” he writes to the critic; “but 
I find that an important role is played also by other organs.” 

We know that Zola’s emphasis on the “beastly element” was his 
protest against the bestiality of capitalism, which he did not compre- 
hend. But this unconscious protest changes in the literary presentation 
into a fixation of the inhuman, the beastly. 

The method of observation and description came into existence 
with the pretense of rendering literature scientific, of transforming 
literature into applied natural science and sociology. But the social 
moments grasped by observation and fixed by description are so poor, 
so schematic, that they easily change into their polar antipode, into 
complete subjectivism. And this is the inheritance received by the 
various naturalistic and formalistic tendencies of the imperialist period 
from the founders of the naturalistic school. 


VERY poetical composition is determined in its principles of com- 
E position by the world view of the author. 

The world outlooks of the great writers are exceptionally varied; 
and the ways in which these diverse viewpoints find their epico-com- 
positional expression are still more varied. For the deeper, the more 
differentiated, the greater the store of actual life experience, the more 
heterogeneous may its compositional expression become. 
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But without a philosophy of life there can be no composition. 
Flaubert felt this necessity very deeply. He quoted over and over 


again Buffon’s profound words: “To write the proper thing means at — 
the same time to feel properly, to think properly and to speak properly.” 


But Flaubert stood this ratio up on its head. He wrote to George Sand: 
“I am trying hard to think properly in order to be able to write prop- 


erly. But to write properly is my aim, I make no secret of it.” Flaubert, _ 


according to this, did not achieve a Weltanschauung in life and then 
express it in his works, but strove as an honest man and substantial 
writer for a world outlook because he understood that without it there 
can be no literature of any magnitude. 

This reversed way cannot result in anything. In the same letter to 
George Sand, Flaubert admits this failure with astonishing frankness: 


“T lack ‘a well founded and all embracing concept of life.’ You are 
right, a thousand times right. But where can I find the means for 
changing this? I am asking you. You do not brighten my darkness 
with metaphysics, neither my darkness, nor that of anybody else. 


The world’s religion or catholicism on the one hand, progress, — 


brotherhood, democracy on the other, do not any longer answer the 
requirements of the present. The new dogma of equality preached 
by radicalism, is tentatively refuted by physiology and history. | 
see no possibility today either of finding a new principle or of paying 
any attention to the old principles. And so I am in search of that 
idea upon which everything else depends, and cannot find it.” 


Flaubert’s confession is a remarkably frank confession of the general 
crisis on the question of a Weltanschauung of the bourgeois intellec- 
tuals of the post-1848 period. Objectively, however, this crisis was felt 
by all of his contemporaries. With Zola it took the form of an agnostic 
positivism. He said that we can learn and describe only the “how” of 
events, but not their “why.” The Goncourts developed skeptical, super- 
ficial indifference toward questions of a world outlook. 

In the course of time this crisis inevitably becomes aggravated. The 
fact that during the imperialist period agnosticism develops ever more 
into mysticism is no solution of the crisis, as many contemporary 
writers imagine, but is, on the contrary, a further aggravation of it. 

The Weltanschauung of a writer is only a condensation of the 
totality of his life experience raised to a certain height of generaliza- 
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tion. Its importance for the writer lies, as Flaubert correctly noted, in 
the opportunity it presents of bringing the contradictions of life into 
an ample and ordered concatenating, and in the fact that it forms a basis 
for proper feeling and proper thinking, upon which proper writing 
may be founded. The isolation of the writer from active participation 
in the struggles of life, in the abundant variety of life, makes all ques- 
tions of a total outlook abstract. It does not matter whether this abstrac- 
tion finds its expression in pseudo-scientific theories, mysticism or in- 
difference toward the great problems of life. In either case it strips the 
problems of world concept of their artistic fertility, that fertility which 
they possessed in the old literature. 

Without a Weltanschauung it is impossible to narrate properly or 
to achieve a composition which would reflect the differentiated and 
epically complete variety of life. Observation and description are just 
a substitute for the dynamic co-ordination of life in the writer’s mind. 


(eS Baa could epic compositions be based on such premises? And what 
may be the merit of such compositions? The false objectivism and 
the false subjectivism of the modern writers, both alike, lead inevitably 
towards a schematization and monotonization of the epic composition. 
In the case of the false objectivism of Zola’s type, the objective unity 
becomes the main principle of composition, which is made up of a 
detailed description of all important objective elements of such a 
thematic complex, a description from every angle. It results in a series 
of static pictures, of still-lifes, connected only by their objective unity. 
These pictures, according to their intrinsic logic, just stand alongside 
one another, in no integral sequence, and have no causal connection. 

The so-called action is only a thin thread for the stringing together 
of these still-life pictures. This action secures only a simple sequence of 
separate still-life pictures, a sequence which is vety superficial artisti- 
cally, accidental and inefficient. The opportunities for any artistic varia- 
tions in such compositions are vety slight. The writers are therefore 
compelled to surprise the reader with the novelty of their themes and 
originality of description in order to make him forget the innate 
monotony of this sort of composition. 

The opportunities for compositional variations are not much greater 
in novels composed in the spirit of false subjectivism. The scheme of 
such compositions consists of a direct reflection of the basic mood of 
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the bourgeois writers of the twentieth century: disillusionment. A psy- 
chological description of the vital subjective hopes and expectations is 
given, and then, through a description of different stages of life, the 
wreck of these hopes in their collision with the rudeness and cruelty of 
capitalistic reality is shown. Here, it is true, the theme itself warrants 
a certain chronological sequence. But on the one hand, this chronological 
sequence always remains the same, and on the other, the subject is so 
determinedly and irrevocably contrasted against the rest of world that 
there is no chance for the rise of any active interrelations between them. 
The highest stage of development of subjectivism in the modern novel 
(Proust, Joyce) transforms the entire inner life of man into a static 
object-like condition, which, paradoxical as it may sound, brings ex- 
treme subjectivism very close to the inanimate object-like state of false 
objectivism. 

Thus, the descriptive method leads toward compositional monotony, 
while the genuinely epic story not only permits but even requires an 
endless variability of the composition and furthers its realization. 

But is not such a development of the descriptive method unavoid- 
able? Granted that the descriptive method upsets the old epic composi- 
tion, granted that the new composition is poetically inferior to the 
old, still, does not just this new form of composition give an adequate 
picture of “finished” capitalism? Granted that the descriptive method 
is unhuman, that it changes people into mere appendages of things, 
into details of a still-life: still, does not capitalism do just this with 
people in real life? 

This sounds very convincing, but is not correct. 

To begin with, there lives within bourgeois society the proletariat. 
Marx emphasizes sharply the difference between the reaction of the 
bourgeoisie and that of the proletariat to the inhumanity of capitalism. 


“The propertied class and the class of the proletariat are in the 
same state of human self-alienation. But the first class is contented 
and established in this self-alienation; it sees in this alienation evi- 
dence of its own power, and enjoys in it a semblance of a human 
existence. The second class feels itself annihilated in this alienation, 
sees in it its own powerlessness and the reality of an inhuman 
existence.” 


Further Marx shows the significance of the indignation of the pro- 
letariat against the inhumanity of this self-alienation. 
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But when this indignation is poetically portrayed, the still-life of 
the descriptive manner is blown up into the air and the necessity of the 
plot, of the narrative method, arises of itself. We can refer here not 
only to Gorky’s masterpiece, Mother, but also to novels like Nex6’s 
Pelle the Conqueror, which show such a break with the modern descrip- 
tive manner. (It is self-understood that this method of portrayal is the 
result of the class contact with life of the writer connected with the 
class struggle of the proletariat.) 

But does this indignation against the alienation of humanity, de- 
scribed by Marx, exist only among the workingmen? Of course not. 
The subjugation of all types of workers tied to the economic forms of 
capitalism, brain workers as well as manual workers, provokes the most 
varied forms of indignation among them all. Even a considerable part 
of the bourgeoisie yields to the capitalistic “upbringing” in the spirit of 
bourgeois inhumanity only gradually, after violent struggles. The new 
bourgeois literature here gives evidence against itself. The most typical 
theme of this literature—the portrayal of disappointment, the loss of 
illusions—proves the presence of a protest. Every novel about disillu- 
sionment is the history of such a protest. 

But this protest is planned superficially and is therefore portrayed 
without real force. 

It is self-understood that the fact that capitalism is, as a matter of 
course, “finished” does not at all mean that from now on everything is 
completed, and that development and struggle have ceased also in the 
life of individuals. When we speak of the capitalist system being “com- 
pleted,” we only mean to say that it reproduces itself on an even higher 
stage of “complete inhumanness.” But the system reproduces itself con- 
tinuously and this process of reproduction consists in reality of a chain 
of bitter and furious battles. The same applies to the life of every indi- 
vidual, who does not, naturally, come into this world as a ready 
appendage to the capitalistic machine, and becomes such an appendage 
only gradually in the course of his life through a series of struggles. 


ue basic weakness, ideological as well as poetical, of writers of the 
lS eeetistic school, lies in their unconditional surrender, as writers, 
to capitalistic reality. They see in this reality only the result, the out- 
come, but not the struggle of counteracting forces. And even when 
they seemingly portray some kind of development—in the disillusion- 
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ment novels—the final victory of capitalist inhumanity is anticipated 
in the image of the hero. This means that the characters do not become 
stiffened in the spirit of “finished” capitalism in the course of the un- 
folding of the novel, but are portrayed from the very beginning in this 
state, which can only be the result of the entire process of development. 
This is why the illusions which are wrecked in the course of the novel 
produce such a slight, purely subjective impression. It is not a living 
person whom we learn to know and to love that is spiritually murdered 
by capitalism in the course of the novel, but a corpse wandering before 
stage scenery, with an ever-growing consciousness of his deadness. The 
fatalism of writers, surrendering, even though with a gnashing of 
teeth, to the inhumanity of capitalism, determines the absence of de-| 
velopment in their “development novels.” : 

It is therefore incorrect to assert that this method of portrayal ade-. 
quately reflects capitalism in all its inhumanity. On the contrary! The 
writers involuntarily weaken the feeling of horror caused by this inhu- 
manity of capitalism; for the sad fact of the existence of people with- 
out an active inner life, without an animated sense of humanity and 
human development, is much less shocking and provokes much less 
indignation than the fact that capitalism, in reality, transforms daily 
and hourly into “living corpses,” thousands of live people with infinite 
human potentialities. 

To get a clear understanding of the contrast it is sufficient to com- 
pare some of Gorky’s novels portraying the life of the bourgeoisie with 
the works of modern realism. Modern bourgeois realism, which uses 
the method of observation and description, and has lost the ability to 
portray the actual pulsations of the process of life, reflects capitalistic 
reality inadequately, weakly. The deformation and degradation of the 
individual by capitalism is much more tragic, the bestiality of capital- 
ism viler, more savage and cruel, than the picture which even the best 
novels of this school can give. 

It would, of course, be a gross over-simplification to say that all 
modern literature has surrendered, without any struggle whatsoever, 
before the fetishization of things and the “dehumanization” of life 
brought on by “finished” capitalism. We have already pointed out that 
the French naturalistic school of the post-1848 period was, judged by 
its intentions, a movement of protest against this process. Also, in the 
later literary tendencies of the decaying capitalistic system, it may be 
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observed again and again that their notable representatives have always 
linked their various literary tendencies with the spirit of protest. The 
humanly and artistically significant representatives of the various for- 
malistic tendencies desired to combat the senselessness of capitalist life 
in their works. An analysis of the symbolism of Ibsen’s later works for 
instance, shows clearly this revolt against the monotonous senselessness 
of bourgeois everyday life. But these revolts are bound to be without 
any artistic results unless they get down to the human causes of this 
senselessness of human life under capitalism, unless the writer partici- 
pates actively in the actual struggles of people for a sensible arrange- 
ment of their lives, unless he encompasses this struggle in his world 
outlook and portrays it artistically. 


TWOS2POR Rs 


by THOMAS MCGRATH 


ONE FOR RED CHINA 


“Ts it for nothing, then, that old Chinese 
Sat titivating by their mountain pools | 
Or in the Yangtse studied out thew beards?” 


On a morning like any other: 

When the sailors were climbing from sleep on a ladder of bells 
When the laundry driver was beating his horse on the street 

When the statesmen prepared to betray, the teacher to lie, and the many 
To struggle for dignity, for love and for bread again. 


On a morning like any other: 

When the smell of catastrophe rose from the morning papers 
When the first suicide was climbing the stairs to his grave 

When the corpse floated up from the river, gone green at the nails 
When the night shift was coming home wearing yesterday’s face. 


On a morning like any other: 

When the raving ex-minister leaped from the hospital window 
Shouting “The Reds have landed!”, sane and magnanimous, 
Homecoming Crusoes of a shipwrecked era, 

The Red Army of China entered Shanghai 


On a morning like no other: 

Giving to the Negro condemned in Trenton the strength 
To hope. To the striker in front of the factory gate 

An invisible rifle. Giving to those who despair 

The visible sign of their strength. Giving to all 
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A morning like no other— 

A total morning whose arousing light burns 
Instant on all meridians; prodigal, perfect morning 
Hung like a flag over sleep-waking, amber Asia 
And us; holy morning, born of the East, our own 


Morning like no other. 


THE SEVEN STATIONS OF MRS. D. 


Waiting for the morning sickness of existence to pass 

Mrs. D. put her head into the radio oven and turned on the laughing 
&as, 

And after ten c.c.’s of merde from Mr. Perfidious 

(The noted reporter and liar who makes the mornings hideous 

For Lady Macbeth Soaps) she was hopped up enough to face 

Her great American future and unable any longer to stay in the place 


Anyway, Mrs. D. changed into her mind and went out to see 

What Mr. Luce and free enterprise might have hung on her 9 o'clock 
Christmas tree. 

But though the headlines proclaimed that she was ready for war 

(And there were assurances by three catdinals and one whore) 

Though the street was tree-proof and bird-proof, clean comfortable 
and nice 

Where civilization and sanitation had killed all but men and flies— 


Still something was terribly wrong. It seemed to Mrs. D. 

That everything was properly accounted for. Then what could it be? 

Was it love? A husband and a banking account wete as good; 

You had the Pope and the churches in exchange for God’s body and 
blood; 

In place of hope, insurance; of knowledge, radio quizzes; 

Of culture, a genteel sexy bestseller. Nevertheless, it seemed to Mrs. 
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D. there had passed away a glory from the earth. 

That it was involved with the packed subway and the three dollars — 
worth 

Of sirloin steak in her shopping bag (whose meaty penumbra 

She inhaled while behind her a man in experimental rhumba 

Engaged herself and the century) Mrs. D. vaguely knew. 

But the earth continually opened at her feet; there was nothing she 
could do— 


Poor Mrs. D—who lived on the high cold watershed | 

Between the few who are already living and the many who are still | 
dead; ; 

And it was dangerous to think, to waken out of the dreams 

Of steaks and assurances into a world where the screams 

Might be one’s own. Mrs. D. put away the intimations of 

Responsibility and went home to hear Mr. Tedious talk about Love 


On the radio. But meanwhile the carnival in her head 

Went on. The madman in her mind’s house, manic with dread, 
Turned loose his fantasies, like live snakes in the hall, 

While the years of her youth like ghosts, her suppressed instincts, all 
Like drunken spastics and cripples, joined in the riot upstairs. 
Adrift and doomed on a vast and mapless Sargasso of despairs 


Like a liner afire below decks, Mrs. D. sailed through the day 

With her hatches battened. Oh ye who follow the historical way 

To the freedom of necessity, who match idea and act, 

Pity Mrs. D., who—in the fiction and fact 

Of her incomplete consciousness, of too many things to unlearn, 

Between the burning below and the riot above, knowledge and in- 
stinct—finds nowhere to turn. 
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DANGEROUS EXPERIMENT 


“The planners [of Truman’s Point Four program} are becoming 
increasingly aware of the dangers and difficulties involved. . . . For 
example, in 1945 the British in Guiana decided on an experiment in 
malaria elimination. By 1947 the malaria mosquitoes around a certain 
village had been exterminated by D.D.T. and the village’s mortality 
rate was halved. Immediately there was pressure for more food and 
housing, and unless the British increased the food supply, and provided 
more houses, furniture, jobs and services, the local population faced 
death by starvation and abject poverty in place of death from malaria.” 
—Payson S. Wild, Jr., in Woman's Day. 


COLD WAR DEPT. 


“Russia’s greatest ally in her bid for world power is the increasing 
temperature of the entire earth. Elsewhere, the longer summers of de- 
pressive heat tend to make smart people stupid. Already, temperature 
‘ncreases threaten to decrease the size of American college students. 
These assertions are made in a recent report to the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science by Dr. Clarence A. Mills of the 
University of Cincinnati."—William §S. Barton in the Los Angeles 
Times. 


WARP AND WOOF 


“For maladjusted dogs [in New York} there is a lady psychiatrist 
who lists among her clients the pets of men and women high up in the 
theatre, society and government.’—Look Magazine. 


MARSHALL PLAN BARGAIN 


“ZOR SALE: The world famous Villa Medici, built by Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. Arranged on 3 levels overlooking the City of Florence, 
this famous villa’s walled terraces, great loggias and lavish reception 
rooms were used by Lorenzo of Tuscany in 1460 to entertain his friends. 
The ornamentation and decorative detail of the interiors are beyond 
description. Modern appointments have been added for gracious living. 
Over 12 acres of terraced gardens, 3-car garage, twO gardener’s cottages 
and another small villa included at $150,000.”—A real estate advertise- 
ment in the New Yorker. 


We invite readers’ contributions to this page. Original clippings are requested. 
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Trial by Stoolpigeon | 


THE COMMUNIST TRIAL: An Ameri- 
can Crossroads, by George Marion. 
Fairplay Publishers. Cloth, $3.00; 
popular edition $1.25. 


‘HROUGHOUT the trial of the 

Communist leaders, the com- 
mercial press worked hard to 
create the impression that Harold 
R. Medina was an infinitely suf- 
fering, infinitely patient man. The 
defendants, their lawyers and the 
spectators in the courtroom have a 
different version of this waspish 
figurine of justice. They might ad- 
mit that his patience was tried, 
adding that it was always found 
wanting. But what tried that in- 
finite patience? George Marion 
gives us more than an idea. 

It was not love of Latin poetry 
that made His Honor long to go 
back to scanning Horace. He had 
been given the job of nursing a 
case where there was none, of 
finding evidence where there was 
none, of pretending there were 
witnesses where there were none. 
When the government suddenly 
rested its case after the presenta- 
tion of its thirteenth, somewhat 
simple-minded stoolpigeon, even 
he may have said under his breath, 
“Are you kidding?” 

Now the case did indeed rest, 
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not in the jury’s hands but in his. 
If the dirty business was to go on 
the judge would have to be a 
prosecutor too, betraying the de- 
fendants whose rights he was le- 
gally committed to protect. Watch- 
ing him rock back and forth on 
his high seat like an inverted 
pendulum, one felt that this man’s 
self-control was nothing but con- 
densed rage—hatred for those he 
was consigned to wrong. 

They were making it difficult 
for him, and the prosecution had 
not helped matters any. Marion’s 
book is devoted to showing how 
this came about and why it could 
not be otherwise. As we know, the 
defendants were charged with no 
acts of force or violence, but with 
“conspiring” to organize a political 
party and allegedly to “advocate 
and teach the duty and necessity 
of overthrowing and destroying 
the Government of the United 
States by force and violence.” And 
where were this duty and necessity 
supposed to be given theoretical 
expression? In “the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism.” Are these 
principles on trial? God forbid. 
But the accused are on trial for 
teaching and recommending them 
for study? Uhuh. Well, anyway, 
let’s have a good look at these 
principles. God forbid. But, ladies 
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and gentlemen of the jury, if you 
will please look our way, we will 
give you instead the most amaz- 
ing selection of exhibits from the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation’s 
museum of professional decoys. 
We're sure you'll be intrigued and 
confused and just forget all about 
the issues and the facts. 

And so, as Marion describes 
with great liveliness, the judge 
found himself in—and adapted 
his behavior to—the mores and 
manners of a good old-fashioned 
police court with its stools, fixes, 
frames and hookers. This meant 
honoring the testimony of the 
provocateur Nicodemus who, in 
1948, had pleaded guilty to an in- 
dictment charging him with carry- 
ing an automatic Luger to be used 
against his mistress’ husband, and 
who had been allowed to withdraw 
his plea in exchange for anti-Com- 
munist services to the FBI. It 
meant smiling upon the statements 
of the informer Blanc who had 
forged his brother-in-law’s name 
to an application blank for mem- 
bership in the Communist Party 
in order to collect from the F.B.L 
expenses in connection with this 
and other noble deeds. 

It meant accepting at face value 
the contribution of the pious liar, 
Budenz—the Aesopian language 
theory which, incidentally, he did 
not discover in Lenin, as he claims, 
but borrowed from Hitler. The 
honesty of this creature can be 
gauged from the fact that he took 
wages and borrowed money from 
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the Daily Worker long after he 
had decided upon his renegacy; 
but when asked whether he had 
paid back the $899.94 he owed 
the newspaper, he answered, “I 
should be glad to do so, #f # were 
necessary.” 

Marion’s point is that, since the 
government wished above all to 
prevent a serious examination of 
the principles of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, it could use only such wit- 
nesses as would “whittle down the 
involved and extensive body of 
Communist theory to the level of a 
Skid Row policeman’s mind.” 
Whether these informers were 
roped in through their psycho- 
pathic vanity, compulsion to lie, 
opportunism or shady past, they 
were as integral a part of the stool- 
pigeon system as a stripper is part 
of a burlesque show. Marion ex- 
poses the nature of this system 
and how it makes a mockery of 
justice. Readers may find this sec- 
tion of his book a little too de- 
tailed, and detracting from more 
essential matters, but it is always 
interesting and pertinent. Further- 
more, it reveals the continuity of 
corruption in the trial. 

We are not surprised when we 
see the judge allowing the inter- 
pretations of Budenz to pass for 
evidence and his simple assertion 
that Communists do not mean 
what they say to be accepted by 
the jury as a matter of fact. Nor 
when defense attorney Gladstein 
asks Robert Thompson to state 
what Marxism-Leninism is and the 
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THE MARTYR—a courtroom sketch by Alice Neel. 
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judge will not permit it. Only 
what the prosecution says on this 
subject is admissible. As to the 
fact that the constitution of the 
Communist Party expressly for- 
bids the very force and violence 
its leaders are charged with advo- 
cating, that too is taken care of 
by Budenz. To cap it all, the judge 
will not allow the defendants to 
describe their real activities on the 
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ground that these do not bear 
on the indictment. 

In other words, the accused 
are silenced because they are not 
able to furnish material against 
themselves! Marion aptly compares 
this sort of thing to the trial of 
the Knave of Hearts in Alice in 
Wonderland. Only the Judge is a 
shrewder article than the King. 

Marion’s book concentrates on 
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the prosecution aspect of the trial. 
For the presentation of the Com- 
munist position we must look to 
other pamphlets and documents, 
notably the published speeches of 
the defendants and William Z. 
Foster’s deposition. But Marion’s 
contribution is an invaluable one 
for an understanding of the mean- 
ing of the trial, the context of his- 
tory in which it was held, and the 
role of the American people in the 
fight to reverse the verdict. It is 
above all important that such a 
book reach people whose knowl- 
edge of the case and of the aims 
of the Communist Party is derived 
only from the pages of the filthiest 
press on the face of the earth. 
Finally, I'd like to emphasize that 
this is a book expressly written 
for reader enjoyment, with not a 
dull line or trite formulation in 
its 190 pages. 
CHARLES HUMBOLDT 
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Lorca 


LORCA: THE POET AND HIS PEOPLE, 
by Arturo Barea. Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.00. 

@) Aucust 19, 1936, two days 

after they began their upris- 
ing, the fascists of General Franco 
murdered the poet Federico Gar- 
cia Lorca. Their initial crime 
against culture paralleled their un- 
speakable crimes in political and 
social life. 
Dead at the age of thirty-seven, 
Garcia Lorca was already a majot 
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poet of our century. The present 
work is a brief study of the poet 
and his work. Its author, Arturo 
Barea, is himself a Spanish Re- 
publican, living in exile in Eng- 
land. His purpose, in his own 
words, is “to bring Lorca’s poetry 
nearer to readers, particularly non- 
Spanish readers, by showing how 
it reflects and transforms the world 
of the Spanish people to which it 
belongs.” For, he adds, “Lorca’s 
work is profoundly and reveal- 
ingly Spanish and at the same 
time universally human.” 

For his biographical data Barea 
admittedly leans heavily on a 
Spanish study—published in the 
United States in 1941—by Pro- 
fessor Angel Del Rio of Colum- 
bia University, who knew the poet 
intimately. 

In his book, capably translated 
into English by his wife Ilsa, 
Barea develops two main ideas: 
(1) Lorca’s poetry is a fusion of 
the “popular” and the “cultured.” 
It fuses the two richest traditions 
of all Spanish poetry: the popular 
ballads and folk songs—the mag- 
nificent early romances — whose 
authors are anonymous and whose 
dates of origin are obscure; and 
the “cultivated” line that runs 
from Jorge Manrique, Lope de 
Vega, and Luis de Géngora down 
to the present. (2) Lorca is pre- 
eminently a poet of the people. A 
son of Granada in Andalusia, he 
was known and read and beloved 
by all the people of Spain. He 
identified himself with his peo- 
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ple, and had the power to make 
them “feel and see familiar things 
in a new, clear light.” 

Barea tells revealing stories of 
untutored soldiers in the Repub- 
lican Militia reading Lorca and 
carrying around with them in the 
trenches near Madrid tattered, 
mud-spattered copies of his Ro- 
mancero Gitano. The famous “Bal- 
lad of the Spanish Civil Guard” 
became a symbol of the people's 
hatred of reactionary Spain. “The 
tunes and texts of the simple little 
folk songs he had revived became 
war songs of the Republicans”; 
even as, five years later, the French 
poems of Aragon and Eluard be- 
came battle songs of the French 
resistance movement. And Lorca’s 
verse-plays, Mariana Pineda, Bodas 
de Sangre (Blood Wedding), Yer- 
ma and La Casa de Bernarda Alba 
—whatever their obscurites and 
sexual symbolism—were intended 
by the poet as realistic portrayals 
of the Spanish life he knew. 

Throughout the book Barea re- 
peatedly emphasizes that “there is 
no explicit political meaning in 
Lorca’s work,” that he “fought no 
conscious social or political fight,” 
that he kept himself “distant from 
party politics and from obvious 
‘Left’ activities.” But why these 
reiterated apologies and protests? 
Are they designed to make Lorca 
more acceptable to the Americafi 
reading public? Or are they ad- 
vanced in order to buttress Barea’s 
theory, expounded in the final 
chapter, that Lorca was “an abso- 
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lute creator,’ an “absolute master 
of his reality”? 

Such a mystical and mystifying 
conclusion comes as a chilling 
contradiction, particularly since 
Barea insists from the very out- 
set that Lorca was “an adversary 
of all forms of reaction, and 
through his work one of the peo- 
ple’s party in the widest sense of 
the term, whether he wanted to 
be or not.” 

We prefer to see in Lorca a 
people’s poet in the best and most 
profound sense. This picture 
emerges from Barea’s study, de- 
spite its half-hearted and watered- 
down conclusions. It emerges 
above all from the poet’s life and 
work. It is in his popular ballads; 
it is in his stirring poems of “The 
Poet in New York” (1929-30), 
in his vision of the Negroes of 
Harlem: 


“There is no agony like your oppressed 
redness, 

like your blood shuddering within 
your dark eclipse,” 


as well as in his denunciation of 
Wall Street and his cry on behalf 
of the common people of our 
country: 


. the Negroes who empty the 
spittoons, 
the young men trembling under the 
pale terror of the directors, 
the women drowned in mineral oil, 
the multitude of the hammer, the vio- 
lin or the cloud... 
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must shout with so bold a voice 

that the cities tremble like little girls 

and the prisons of oil and music burst 
open, 

because we want our daily bread. 


Finally, it is in Lorca’s own 
spoken words. He had organized 
a group of university students into 
a dramatic company to tour Spain. 
Known as La Barraca, this people's 
theatre played one-night stands in 
the cities and villages of Spain, 
often setting its stage in a barn 
or a shed. 

Garcia Lorca’s La Barraca com- 
pany brought the classic dramas of 
Lope de Vega and Calderén de la 
Barca as well as his own and other 
contemporary plays to thousands 
of simple, unlettered Spaniards 
who thirsted for a better life. 
Then, one night in 1935, at a spe- 
cial performance of his Yerma in 
the Teatro Espafiol of Madrid, 
Lorca addressed the actors and 
workers of the theatre and told 
them: 


“Tonight I am not speaking as the 
playwright, or the poet, or the simple 
student of the rich panorama of man’s 
life, but as an ardent, passionate be- 
liever in the theatre of social ac- 


” 
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This is the Lorca we know and 
cherish; the Lorca who transcends 
national boundaries; the Lorca the 
fascists shot forty-eight hours after 
they began their uprising; ovr 
Lorca. 

JosEPH M. BERNSTEIN 
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THE GOLDEN THREADS: New Eng- 
land’s Mill Girls and Magnates, by 
Hannah Josephson. Dell, Sloan and 
Pearce. $3.75. 


T IS interesting if not surprising 

to learn from Mrs. Josephson’s 
study of the Lowell mill girls and 
their antagonists, the Boston ty- 
coons who founded modern Amer- 
ican industry, that American cor- 
porate history began with the theft 
of British machine designs and on 
money gained through piracy and 
treason. Both the theft and the 
treason were piously done. Not the 
least of the contributions of the 
early nineteenth-century Boston 
industrialists to modern American 
corporate practice was the devel- 
opment of cant to that high art 
wherein profit is made to appear 
as the last goal of industry and 
public welfare the first. 

Mrs. Josephson even suggests 
there was a certain moral grand- 
eur about the figure of Francis 
Lowell, the founder of the modern 
American corporation and its mass 
production methods as he pur- 
loined the designs of British tex- 
tile machinery in 1811: “Piracy 
of this kind,’ she writes, “is so 
monumental that it takes on the 
character of a patriotic act.” 

This is true enough, I suppose, 
if our perspective is sufficiently 
enlarged to exclude the morals 
which Lowell publicly professed 
and to include the progressive role 
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of capitalism historically. But it is 
equally true that there is some- 
thing highly characteristic in the 
fact that modern American capi- 
tal was born in theft and received 
its initial financing from fortunes 
obtained by Boston merchants 
through trading with the enemy 
in the War of 1812. 

Mrs. Josephson’s material is ex- 
tremely suggestive, concerning as 
it does the origin of the American 
corporation, the first attempts in 
a mass industry toward trade 
unionism, and the struggle of 
American women, factory girls, 
for something of equity and a de- 
gree of culture. She tells of the 
transformation of Lowell, Mass., 
from a seeming Utopia in 1822 to 
a grinding sweatshop by 1860; re- 
cites the literary triumphs of the 
mill girls in their paper, The 
Lowell Offering; shows their fight, 
led by the indomitable Sarah Bag- 
ley, against wage cuts and speed- 
up and for the ten-hour day. 

Over and against all this she 
traces the involved financial ma- 
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chinations of the pious Bostonians : 
who evolved standard American 
corporation techniques as they 
watered stocks and enjoyed gar-— 
gantuan profits. Mrs. Josephson 

shows, moreover, the change of 

merchant capital into corporate 
capital and its further transforma-— 
tion into the high finance of bank- 

ing with control of credit, ship- 
ping, railroads, insurance, real es- 
tate, and even of government it- 

self in the hands of the favored 
few who were known as the Bos- | 
ton Associates. 

The Boston tycoons soon gov- 
erned Lowell and the textile in- 
dustry by remote control. They ad- 
mitted that they knew nothing 
of the textile industry but said 
loftily that anyone who knew how 
to make money could hire any 
brains that happened to be neces- 
sary. 

A typical leader of the pious 
Bostonians was Nathan Appleton, 
master of double-talk. His right 
hand denied what his left hand 
did to such an extent that he even 
denied he was a manufacturer. He 
was just a merchant, he said, with 
certain investments. Piously and 
by means of the men he em- 
ployed for such things, he cut 
wages, which averaged $2.50 a 
week, successfully resisted moves 
to reduce the twelve-hour day, and 
introduced the speed-up and the 
blacklist. He was a soft-heartec 
man, too. His children had to be 
careful not to tell a sad story at the 
dinner table for fear they migh 
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make Papa cry. He argued for and 
secured a high tariff, not for his 
own sake, he said, but to keep up 
wages. Then he cut wages, again 
not for his own profit, of course, 
but because of his patriotic wish 
to give American industry a sound 
economic base. His patriotism 
ultimately gained him one of the 
largest American fortunes, not a 
few of whose dollars derived from 
the tariff. 

Turning from the unctuous Ap- 
pleton to the Lawrence brothers, 
Amos and Abbott, founders of the 
Massachusetts town bearing their 
name, Mrs. Josephson with her 
own dry restraint indicates in more 
elegant phrases that they had the 
ethics of alley cats and the moral 
pretensions of a poll-tax Congress- 
man. 

She attempts a crisp, ironic, 
no-nonsense, down-to-earth ap- 
proach and although this has its 
virtues it has the danger, too, of 
getting so near the earth, and the 
subject, that all perspective van- 
ishes. The crux, the marrow, of 
the forty years she describes was 
the fight over slavery. There was 
not an institution or a human be- 
ing, a policy or a politician that 
was not influenced by the fact of 
slavery. Yet the peculiar institu- 
tion, upon which the textile in- 
dustry was based, is scarcely dis- 
cussed in this story of Lowell and 
then only eliptically. 

The Lowell mill girls, them- 
selves, recognized their stake in 
the abolition of slavery when they 
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declared in resolutions that they 
could not materially better their 
own condition until chattel slavery 
was eliminated. Mrs. Josephson 
comments on their declaration 
with considerable asperity, appar- 
ently regarding it as a soft-headed 
desertion from the pure and 
simple trade-unionism that alone 
would serve them. 

Similarly, it seems to me, Mrs. 
Josephson is wrong in suggesting 
that Northern capitalists were 
first, last and all the time pro- 
slavery. While this was a. general 
tendency, it is also true that 
Northern industry was torn be- 
tween its short-term commercial 
interests in maintaining the South- 
ern status quo and the long-term 
necessity that slavery be elimi- 
nated if Northern capital was to 
continue to grow. 

Even the textile magnate Amos 
Abbott Lawrence was to express 
this dilemma, not on impulse as 
Mrs. Josephson suggests, but as a 
contradiction that tore at him for 
several years. After all he was one 
of the organizers of the New Eng- 
land Emigrant Aid Company, 
formed to save Kansas from slav- 
ety, and spent some $44,000 in 
the cause. 

The Golden Threads is an ex- 
cellent work. Nevertheless, I can- 
not help feeling that if the story 
of the textile industry had been 
more completely integrated into 
the torrential currents of the 
time, related more surely to the 
westwatd expansion and to the 
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great duel over slavery, and inte- 
grated to a greater degree with 
New England’s cultural rebirth, the 
study would have gained a good 
deal in depth. 

RICHARD O. BOYER 


Neurotic Visions 


PRIZE STORIES OF 1949: THE O. 
HENRY AWARDS. Selected and edited 
by Herschel Brickell. Doubleday. 
$3.50. 


ERSCHEL BRICKELL, in the in- 
lig bee agrees with one 
of his prize story judges that this 
past year has seen “the return of 
the yeasayers some of us missed 
so much in this pessimistic recent 
petied. ...” 

This promise is never fulfilled 
in the twenty-three stories which 
yield, at a glance, to three descrip- 
tive categories. These categories 
overlap, but only because the de- 
gree of tragic intent may be 
ambiguous enough to leave a de- 
pressing margin of choice for the 
individual reader. The stories of 
compulsive and tragic ritual, some 
completely allegorical, are the 
most clearly defined, carrying as 
they do their philosophical garb 
like a cape. Of these there are 
five. Eight stories are concerned 
with narrowing and warping ex- 
periences suffered by children 
growing up. Nine deal with neu- 
rotic individuals or grotesques in 
a depressed social scene. One story, 
a highly personal tribute to a 
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North Carolina mountaineer, more 
assertive than demonstrative, 
stands outside these categories. 

The depressed air of these sto- 
ries and the failure of most even 
to touch us seldom derive from 
the material. The absence of intel- 
ligence and compassion, the fail- 
ure to present a character as a 
social being rather than in the 
world of his sickness, is at fault. 
It is the tension that arises from 
a lucidly, objectively portrayed 
character and the human com- 
passion with which a reader sur- 
renders his attention that makes a 
story with the material of Flau- 
bert’s “A Simple Heart” or, say, 
any of Gorky’s a moving experi- 
ence. But the release of compas- 
sion in the reader — so seldom 
possible in the closed world of 
these stories — depends for the 
most part on the rational and rec- 
ognizable organization of the ma- 
terial. The material only defines 
the limits of the writer's desire to 
teach us, never in itself makes 
identification impossible for the 
reader. 

Another explanation for Brick- 
ell’s crop of short story writers is 
that they attempt to edify with 
too little evidence. They seem to 
make of the despair of some mid- 
dle-class intellectuals the condition 
of all humanity. Thus Hortense 
Calisher, whose stories have first 
appeared this year, concludes a 
story in which her heroine reviews 
her disturbed relationship with 
her mother: “The living carry, she 
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thought, perhaps not one tangible 
wound but the burden of innu- 
merable small cicatrices imposed 
on us by our beginnings; we carry 
them with us always, and from 
these, from this agony, we are not 
absolved.” 

In Elizabeth Enright’s “The 
Trumpeteer Swan” the last man 
left on earth sees himself “as the 
last of those, who, deserting the 
instinctive ruled order of being, 
had, by the unnatural develop- 
men of wish, attempted to take a 
hand in destiny.” These projected 
fears and guilts of the middle class 
must needs create their own mate- 
rials, as in perhaps the most noto- 
rious of the stories, Shirley Jack- 
son’s “The Lottery.” An unspeci- 
fied community is seen on the day 
it meets each year to select a mem- 
ber who is to be stoned to death. 

In most stories the point of 
view is implicit, but if shock is 
avoided, it is also at the expense 
of the material and the relaxation 
of tension. The aging couple of 
Elizabeth Coatworch’s “Bremen’s” 
are almost visibly limited in activi- 
ties and aspirations in order to 
show the illusory basis of human 
will. Phoebe Pierce peoples a West 
Forties boarding house with inex- 
plicable grotesques to give the im- 
pression that society is one mad 
joke. 
A wildly disturbed boy of Alice 
Carver Carmer’s “The Boy Next 
Door” is presented fitfully as he 
is seen by a very ordinary young 
wife and is allowed to drift away 
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unexplained because his family 
moves. The young wife, in truth, 
may only shudder as she does 
when she misses him, but the 
reader presented with such a two- 
dimensioned kaleidoscope of sto- 
ries can only shrug. 

A few of the stories can hold 
one’s interest because of their au- 
thor’s narrative skill, as those of 
William Faulkner and Shirley 
Jackson. Others contain acutely 
caught details of speech or action, 
as J. D. Salinger’s story of upper- 
middle class adolescents and Harris 
Downey’s story of two aging spin- 
sters. 

Even in the “simplest” of sto- 
ries there is superimposed a dying 
fall. Faulkner's prize story, “The 
Courtship,” would appear to be 
just a tale of a white man and an 
Indian who vie, in comradely fash- 
ion, for the love of an Indian 
maid only to find after their final 
and most dangerous exploit that 
she has matried another. Yet in 
the story this “maker of myths,” 
as Brickell calls Faulkner, has 
dreamt a dream of racial purity. 
The Indian and the white man 
represent the homogenous races 
(the Negro and white contrasted 
with the rootless Easterners in 
Intruder In the Dust) whose inev- 
itable conflict has a tragic issue. 

Faulkner is a more complex 
writer than the desperate irration- 
alists of the other stories. He 
builds up interest by narrative 
skill and by a kind of emotional 
overloading of the story. Yet the 
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emotional cast of the allegory is 


as false and obscurantist for its — 


implications as are the neurotic 


visions of the others. The poign- | 
ancy of the relationship of the 


two men does not derive from 


their symbolic extensions; Faulk- 


ner has only told the story of an 
unrealized homosexual passion. 
The more apocalyptic of these 
stories represent a certain achieve- 
ment: the ability of their authors 
to write them and live to write 
another. This, however, is evi- 
dence of human resilience, not 
qualification for authorship or for 
inclusion in a collection of the 
year’s best stories. 
JOsE YGLESIAS 


Africanisms in America 


AFRICANISMS IN THE GULLAH DIA- 
LECT, by Lorenzo D. Turner. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $7.50. | 


pi Pea book is a major triumph 
in American scholarship. It is 
the fruit of fifteen years’ labor 
by Dr. Turner, a distinguished Ne- 
gro linguist, at present on the fac- 
ulty of Roosevelt College in Chi- 
cago. 

During this decade and a half, 
Dr. Turner's main occupation has 
been the study of the Gullah ot 
Geechee dialect of the Negroes 
inhabiting the coastal region anc 
islands reaching from Georgetown 
South Carolina, to St. Marys, Flor 
ida. In a letter to the reviewe: 
Dr. Turner stated that this in 
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volved about 250,000 Negroes, 
that it was clear this speech had 
reached inland at least one hun- 
dred miles with varying influence, 
and that its total impact among 
whites as well as Negroes had been 
studied not at all. 

The fact of the Gullah dialect 
being spoken by the Negroes in 
the region named has been a mat- 
ter of comment in historical lit- 
erature for a century and a sub- 
ject of so-called study for almost 
half that period. I say “so-called 
study” for the previous investiga- 
tors have been so blinded by white 
chauvinism and so thoroughly and 
correctly distrusted by the Ne- 
groes that their reports were ob- 
viously worse than worthless. It 
remained for Dr. Turner to un- 
cover the truth. 

The tone of the earlier writers 
may be judged by this passage 
from Ambrose E. Gonzales, one of 
the most “authoritative” among 
them: “Slovenly and careless of 
speech, these Gullahs seized upon 
the peasant English used by some 
of the early settlers and by the 
white servants of the wealthier 
colonists, wrapped their clumsy 
tongues about it... .” and so on. 

This vicious claptrap was 
promptly and soberly adopted by 
the distinguished academicians of 
our multi-million-dollar institu- 
tions of mis-education, like profes- 
sors Reed Smith of the University 
of South Carolina, Guy B. John- 
son of the University of North 
Carolina, Mason Crum of Duke 
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and George P. Krapp of Colum- 
bia. Some of these savants added 
to Gonzales’ “peasants” and “clum- 
sy tongues” the brilliant idea that 
the white masters’ “baby talk,” 
with which they allegedly ad- 
dressed the slaves, was an addi- 
tional source for Gullah. 

Since the words Gullah and 
Geechee themselves are taken di- 
rectly from the names of two dif- 
ferent West African peoples, one 
would have thought these scholars 
would have investigated possible 
African sources for the language 
they were discussing. An addition- 
al incentive might have been the 
fact that several of them lived 
in Southern areas where the very 
geographic terms were redolent of 
Africa, such as the Okatee, Peedee 
and Wando rivers or the Coosaw, 
Tybee, Wahoo and Wassaw is- 
lands. But then, imagine going 
to the trouble of studying West 
African languages, when explana- 
tions like “clumsy tongues” and 
“baby talk” will do! 

Dr. Turner mastered West Af- 
rican languages by years of study 
abroad and then spent more years 
earning the confidence of and 
studying among the Gullah Ne- 
groes. His findings are conclusive 
and of the utmost importance. 

Dr. Turner's work shows that 
about 4,000 West African words 
appear in the Gullah dialect. He 
shows that the African words are 
used sparingly in the presence of 
whites and it is clear that the sur- 
vival of this dialect is an expres- 
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sion and a result of struggle 
against white domination. Thus, 
the children bear two names— 
African and English—the latter the 
only name permitted use in off- 
cial or public intercourse, as in 
schools, but the former kept alive 
within the family circle.’ 

The work demonstrates how not 
only words, but grammar, verb 
forms, intonations and pronuncia- 
tions bear striking resemblance to 
West African languages. Stylistic 
habits, too, like repetition of key 
words or phrases, especially in 
songs and stories, and the regular 
use of poetic imagery in speech 
show unmistakable African influ- 
ences. 

An example or two may be 
cited. In Gullah the verb is fre- 
quently omitted as “He big,” or 
“It sad,” or “What it?” and exactly 
the same occurs in several West 
African languages. Again, in Gul- 
lah, most nouns have the same 
form in the plural as in the singu- 
lar; this is true in several West 
African languages, so that if one 
wishes to pluralize the word man, 
he would do this by a demonstra- 
tive pronoun or a numeral adjec- 
tive: those man; five man. 

These are the merest indications 
of the contents of Dr. Turnet’s 
work. I conclude this brief review 
by saying that Africanisms in the 
Gullah Dialect is one of the most 
significant works dealing with the 
American Negro people to be 
published in the past decade. 

HERBERT APTHEKER 
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U.S. and Palestine 


THE REALITIES OF AMERICAN- -PALES- 
TINE RELATIONS, by Frank E. Man- 
uel. Public Affairs Press. $5.00. 


1%. THE long and seemingly end- | 


less procession of books on 
Palestine this study of American- 
Palestine relations deserves a dis- 


tinctive place. It is the first of its” 


kind to be based largely on origi-_ 


nal sources, including hitherto re- 


stricted material from the files of ) 
the State Department and the Na- 


tional Archives. That it fails, de- 
spite extensive documentation, to 
shed much new light on American 
policy toward Palestine is prob- 
ably due to the author’s uncriti- 
cal acceptance of the reactionary 
premises of that policy as well as 
of Zionism’s role as an instrument 
of London’s and Washington’s de- 
signs for empire. 

Starting with the year 1832, 
when the first American consular 
agent in Palestine was appointed, 
Manuel gives us a picture of the 
old decaying Jewish religious 
settlement and its relations with 
our diplomatic officials. He de- 
votes rather too much space to 
the untidy feuding within the 
Jewish community and the ani- 
madversions of various obscure 
consuls—details which today have 
chiefly an antiquarian interest. It 
is with the emergence of Palestine 
as a political factor in World War 
I, coinciding with the emergence 
of imperialist America as a world 
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power, that United States policy 
toward that country begins to 
take shape. 

President Wilson gave prior 
approval to the Balfour Declara- 
tion, which the British issued, as 
Manuel points out, in order to 
rally American Jews for the im- 
perialist war and Russian Jews 
against the socialist revolution. 
And at the Paris Peace Conference 
Wilson sought to play the role of 
arbiter of the settlement in the 
Middle East, including Palestine. 
It was here that the duality and 
duplicity of American policy to- 
ward Palestine first sharply mani- 
fested itself: on the one hand 
Wilson gave grandiloquent sup- 
port to Zionist claims and, on 
the other, chose a commission of 
two anti-Zionists (the King-Crane 
Commission) to investigate the 
wishes of the predominantly Arab 
population of Syria and Palestine 
as the basis for determining Pales- 
tine’s future status. Manuel tends 
to gloss over this double-dealing 
and on the whole gives the read- 
er only a heavily-curtained view 
of the sordid horse-trading and 
back-stabbing that characterized 
the entire Peace Conference. 

Manuel performs a real service 
in rescuing from obscurity the 
American secret agent in the 
Middle East, William Yale, a for- 
mer Standard Oil employee. Yale 
was an unusually acute observer, 
~ dedicated to the Wilsonian brand 
of imperialist salvation. From 
Yale’s reports, as quoted and pata- 
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phrased in this book, it becomes 
clear that the British desire to 
have the United States become 
the trustee for Palestine was for 
the purpose of countering the in- 
fluence of the French, at that 
time Britain’s chief rivals in the 
Middle East. The United States, 
however, still feeling its way as a 
world power, preferred to keep 
free of direct political responsi- 
bility, while seeking to expand 
its economic bridgeheads. 

Thus, Manuel tells us regarding 
the negotiations between Wash- 
ington and London that in 1924 
produced the Anglo-American 
treaty on Palestine: “Though the 
concessions which the Standard 
Oil Company had held from the 
Ottoman Empire in the Negev 
were not mentioned by name, it is 
evident .. . that oil was the ma- 
jot consideration dictating Ameri- 
can interest in the negotiations.” 
Eventually the Negev oil fell un- 
der the control of the Iraq Petrol- 
eum Company, an American-Brit- 
ish-Dutch-French cartel. Most of 
the concessions for oil exploita- 
tion in Palestine are still in this 
company’s hands. 

Yale’s secret reports also pro- 
vide additional testimony concern- 
ing the thoroughly pro-imperialist 
character of Zionism. The Ameri- 
can intelligence agent regarded 
Zionism, Manuel writes, “as pri- 
marily an instrument of British 
imperial policy.” He comments 
further: “The British might have 
to countenance the French in 
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Syria, Yale thought, but in that 
event they would erect a buffer 
state between the French area and 
Suez. . . . Yale believed that the 
Zionists had fallen in with this 
policy of the buffer state and fa- 
vored British control.” And Man- 
uel, who is strongly sympathetic 
to Zionism, himself testifies to its 
anti-working class character when 
he writes that in the period of the 
First World War “political Zion- 
ism, for the most part dominated 
by middle- and upper-class Jews, 
was often posed as a counter- 
balance in Jewish life to socialist 
and communist revolutionary in- 
fluences.” 

The weakest part of the book 
is that which deals with the more 
recent period. In fact, the closer 
the author comes to contemporary 
events, the more astigmatic his 
vision. Thus Roosevelt emerges 
as something of a villain in rela- 
tion to Palestine and Truman 
very much of a hero. The evi- 
dence of Truman’s complicity in 
the effort tc strangle Israel in 
the womb, given by Jorge Garcia- 
Granados, Guatemalan representa- 
tive on the U.N. Special Commis- 
sion on Palestine, in his book, 
The Birth of Israel, is ignored in 
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favor of the Zionist myth of a 
White House Galahad battling 
single-handed against a wicked 
State Department. 
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But an even more astonishing 
feat is the author’s account of the 


United Nations partition decision 
and the stormy events that fol- 
lowed it—an account which man- 
ages to omit the role of the Soviet 
Union! That is almost like Ham- 
let without the melancholy Dane. 
In a book which painstakingly 
records the trivia of nearly a cen- 
tury ago, this magisterial deletion 
of the most important factor in 
the making and saving of Israel 
has a single and simple meaning. 
This may be deduced from the 
political mirror-writing near the 
very end of the book: 


“The technical skills of the 
Israelis and the capital supplied 
for the most part from America 
make them agents of modern in- 
dustrialism in the Middle East. 
... In the context of Point 4 of 
the President's program as set 
forth in his inaugural address, the 
Israelis are a technological reser: 
voir in an industrially arid par 
of the world.” 


But perhaps the people of Is 
rael, who did not choose to buik 
a British buffer state, will als 
have something to say about thei 
becoming agents of American im 
perialism and a reservoir of big 
business exploitation of the Midd! 
East. 
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Henry James im Hollywood 


by WARREN MILLER 


HE HeErRESs* is Hollywood’s 

second attempt on a work by 
Henry James. The first treatment 
of a James story, about three years 
ago, was the absurd film based on 
“The Aspern Papers”; it is happily 
forgotten. In the new film, Wil- 
liam Wyler is faithful to James 
in amosphere, language, meaning. 
The story or, rather, the synopsis 
of it, will make it appear decep- 
tively simple; but, like nearly all 
of James, it has a richness of mean- 
ing and insight that transforms 
a trivial situation into a signifi- 
cant drama. 

It is the story of Catherine Slo- 
per, an unattractive young worm- 
an, dominated by her father, seek- 
ing love. Her only talent is em- 
broidery; her only asset is her 
money: ten thousand a year she 
inherited from her mother, the 
thirty thousand a year she will in- 
herit when her father, Dr. Sloper, 
dies. Morris Townsend (played 


* Produced and directed by William 
Wyler; Photography by Leo Tover; 
Music by Aaron Copland; Screenplay 
by R. and A. Goetz based on their 
stage play; suggested by Henry James’ 
novel, Washington Square. Actots: 
Olivia De Haviland, Montgomery Clift, 


Ralph Richardson, Miriam Hopkins. 
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with fine skill and grace by Mont- 
gomery Clift) is the fortune-hunt- 
er. Dr. Sloper suspects his mo- 
tives, forbids the marriage. He 
takes Catherine on a trip to Eur- 
ope. When she returns, she in- 
tends to marry Morris. The father 
announces that he will not leave 
the money to her if she does. Cath- 
erine is determined, however, and 
plans, with Morris, their elope- 
ment. She tells him that she will 
not inherit her father’s fortune. 
He jilts her. 

Meanwhile, her father has fallen 
ill, knows that he will die, and 
now wants her love. But she re- 
jects him as, all her life, he has 
rejected her. Would you not have 
been sorry, he asks her, to have 
married him and then discovered 
he did not love you? I lived hap- 
pily with you, she answers, for 
twenty years before I discovered 
you did not love me; at least I had 
those years of happiness. Dr. Slo- 
per dies and Catherine, in a sense, 
becomes her father, takes on his 
manner, is decisive, cold, unrelent- 
ing. After a time, Morris returns. 
Catherine permits him to hope, to 
plan; then, with calculated cruelty, 
she locks the door of her house 
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and the film ends with Morris 
pounding on the door. 

Curiously, Morris is not the vil- 
lain of the piece; indeed, finally, 
all our sympathy is for him. Not 
the fortune-hunter, but money it- 
self is the cause of Catherine's 
misery, Morris’ despair, the father’s 
cruelty. Here, money is a presence, 
not a thing to be held or spent; 
it becomes a character in the 
drama, a force that motivates and 
drives the helpless characters who 
possess or desire it. In the end, all 
three are touched and corrupted 
by it; each commits an act of 
cruelty because of it. If, finally, all 
our sympathies lie with Morris, 
still, we understand that the trag- 
edy, for James, certainly, is Cath- 
erine’s loss of innocence. 

But Catherine’s loss of inno- 
cence is less significant and, surely, 
less interesting than the means by 
which it is brought about. At one 
point, Catherine tries to console 
Morris with the thought that, 
whatever the obstacles to their 
marriage, she does have some 
money. And Morris replies: “It 
is from the fact of your having 
money that our difficulties come.” 

We know, from stories like 
“The Jolly Corner,” that James 
was aware of the corrupting ef- 
fects of money; and, from his writ- 
ings on Balzac, that he was sensi- 
tive to the use a writer could 
make of this insight. Yet James’ 
morality was a class morality, that 
of the aristocracy. He will say, on 
occasion, that the pursuit of money 
and the uses to which it may be 
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put are evil; but he is a child of 
his class and cannot see that the 
source of a great fortune is evil. 
James would not agree with Aug- 
ier’s statement, quoted by Marx, 
that money “comes into the world 
with a congenital blood-stain on 
one cheek”; and certainly he would 
not accept Marx’s addendum: and 
“capital comes dripping from head 
to foot, from every pore, with 
blood and dirt.” 

In The American Scene, writ- 
ten at the time when a rapacious 
group of industrialists were ex- 
tending and tightening their con- 
trol of the nation’s riches, James 
can criticize only the “vulgar” use 
of the money; he speaks of the 
“tight enjoyment” of the luxuries 
only the rich can afford and criti- 
cizes the rich only for their “in- 
ferior and desecrating use of” 
these luxuries. It is because his 
criticism is so shallow that The 
Heiress can be made today, that 
a bank would agree to lend the two 
million dollars required for the 
production of this film. 

Even so, this is one of those ex- 
tremely rare Hollywood films that 
involves the intelligence of the 
audience; it is a motion picture 
that could, if the word had not 
been used so carelessly in the past, 
be called adult. 

But it is not without flaws, and 
the most serious of these is the 
film’s static quality. For it is in 
effect a photographed stage play. 
In the theatre, the spoken word 
carries the weight of a play’s force 
and meaning. In film, the spoken 
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word, dialogue, must develop out 
of the action; it must never re- 
place action. The conception of 
a film must be in terms of things 
seen, not of words heard. In this 
production of The Heiress, image 
is used to augment sound, the 
thing seen is merely to provide a 
rich background for the spoken 
word. 

The language of The Hevess 
is calculated, intelligent, James- 
ian; Wyler provides it with a 
tich and tasteful setting. He at- 
tempts to mitigate the unfilmic 
character of the script by the use 
of deep-focus photography, a tech- 
nique that renders a setting in 
sharp focus from near distance to 
far distance. It is a non-realistic 
method that results in a height- 
ened feeling of reality. The hu- 
man eye does not see with equal 
sharpness objects near to it, in the 
middle distance, and the far dis- 
tance. But the camera Can, and 
when the photographed image is 
projected on a screen, the eye too 
can take in all planes at once. 

Wyler uses this method to give 
movement to a scene that, other- 
wise, would be a rigidified set- 
shot. He gives us movement in 
depth as a means of overcoming 
the script’s failure to provide op- 
portunity for movement across 
the screen, action. 

Wyler’s achievement is this: he 
has given us pethaps the most per- 
fectly photographed stage-play 
ever made. But this is by no means 
the same thing as a fully satisfying 
motion picture. 
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NEW SEASON 


by WILLIAM THOR BURGER 


Sia the opening of the art 
season there have been at least 
a few evidences that social art is 
not entirely dead. The first month 
has already provided us with half 
a dozen shows of more than pass- 
ing interest. Painters of widely 
recognized stature, like Ben Shahn 
and Anton Refregier, have added 
to their large productions. From 
those not so well known, such as 
Anthony Toney and Irving Amen, 
have come groups of works which 
wrestle with the central problems 
facing young social artists today. 
And a first exhibition by nine- 
teen-year-old Ed Strickland fore- 
tells a brilliant and exciting matur- 
ity. Yet all of these in their di- 
versity have traits in common 
when seen in comparison with a 
display of a large group of prints 
by Mexican people’s artists. 

Even if we ignore the central 
problem of a real audience rela- 
tionship, the social artist of our 
day is not in an enviable position. 
Feeling the necessity for interpret- 
ing life as he understands it, he 
must first of all understand it him- 
self and then translate it into a 
language capable of interpretation 


by others. At a time when art is 
thought of as no more than the 
making of esthetic objects, he must 
find a philosophy to believe in 
and a means of communicating 
that belief. This is no easy task. 
Many fail and create bad or unim- 
portant art, while others have 
given up the struggle and turned 
to the less trying occupation of 
playing with the fragments of na- 
ture and esthetics in the realm of 
what is called “pure” art. 

It is with satisfaction that one 
can greet the return of Refregier 
after the completion of his mural 
series at the Rincon Post Office 
in San Francisco. With the conclu- 
sion of that work the government 
sponsorship of art in the U.S. was 
officially dead, for that was the 
last major project left over from 
the “golden age” of pre-war years. 

By what one can gather from 
reproductions, Refregier’s San 
Francisco murals are impressive. 
His exhibition of easel paintings 
at the A.C.A. Gallery, which con- 
sisted of studies for portions of 
the murals and paintings which 
gtew out of his two-year stay in 
San Francisco, illustrated the ar- 
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tist’s attitude and style. Refregier 
is an extremely inventive and fa- 
cile artist. He tells a story sim- 
ply and directly. He covers a wall 
with broad and effective patterns 
which have been influenced in 
their stylization by modern art 
movements. The clarity of his 
statement is, however, often weak- 
ened by a dryness and a lack of 
emotional depth. In his smaller 
pieces, especially those concern- 
ing children, there is an added 
human warmth and charm. 
Whereas Refregier’s work has 
always had the literalness of il- 
lustration, Ben Shahn has always 
searched for subtlety through indi- 
rection. Where he is faced with 
the problem of mass communica- 
tion, as in his murals or his tem- 
pera series (Tom Mooney, Sacco- 
Vanzetti), the meaning has been 
strong and clear. His easel paint- 
ings have been more subtle, more 
personal and more involved in 
symbolism. In his recent exhibi- 
tion at the Downtown Gallery this 
tendency was quite apparent. The 
growing concern with paint qual- 
ity, with indefinable mood, with in- 
ferential symbolism, all led to 
vagueness and sometimes even 
confusion. As against this Shahn 
retains his amazing ability to cre- 
ate memorable images which are 
original, contemporary and very 
sharp. He can achieve a tremend- 
ous depth of feeling as in “Miners’ 
Wives,” a hauntingly sad and lyri- 
cal mood as in “Sound in the Mul- 
berry Trees,” or a tart wittiness as 
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in “Vanity.” Shahn is still the most 
mature, consistent and satisfying 
of the American social painters. 

Working in the same social tra- 
dition is the young and politically 
progressive painter Anthony Ton- 
ey, whose work was shown last 
month at the A.C.A. Gallery. The 
exhibition posed a much more 
difficult problem than that of 
evaluating the work of either Re- 
fregier or Shahn, for here is an ar- 
tist attempting to utilize still more 
abstract means of contemporary 
att to convey social meanings. 
With great seriousness he is facing 
a problem which seems crucial to 
many young artists. 

As a painter Toney has been 
trained in a tradition of an un- 
communicative art. According to 
the standards of this tradition he 
is talented and technically capable. 
But Toney’s very ability and 
training provide him with a prob- 
lem. Like Shahn and Refregier, 
he wants to use what are consid- 
ered the most advanced esthetic 
means, and that is only natural. 

But the overwhelming tradition 
in contemporary art is opposed to 
social comment. The simple, tradi- 
tional and human approach, ex- 
emplified by such artists of the 
past as Rembrandt or Daumier, 
is now generally considered corny. 
Such an attitude is considered to 
be esthetically dated and emotion- 
ally primitive. Art today is more 
concerned with exploring the 
realm of esthetics, plumbing the 
subconscious or revealing one’s 
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“inner consciousness” in terms of 
automatic expression. In the face 
of this, a simple statement upon 
a theme seems naively anachron- 
istic. 

To add to this difficulty is the 
fact that the world is really not 
as simple as it once was, although 
it might be added that it is not 
as complicated as some people in 
their confusion -would have us 
think. The contemporary artist, 
living in a world of atomic fission 
and relativity is naturally impelled 
to express himself in much more 
complex terms. Toney, therefore, 
in attempting to project his con- 
cept of reaction in the “Monster,” 
searches for a true and comprehen- 
sive statement and produces in- 
stead a rich but confusing view 
of the world. The symbols he em- 
ploys range from Picasso’s fascist 
bull to the head of Henry Wallace, 
juxtaposed in a kaleidoscopic rath- 
er than an integrated sense. Toney 
uses here what is essentially the 
montage technique, bringing to- 
gether symbols and scenes within 
a single visual frame. 

In an analogous manner he em- 
ploys a montage of styles which 
range from the completely abstract 
to the most photographic trans- 
cription of reality. For example, 
in “Slave Ship” he comments upon 
the historical period of slave trade 
in America. There are scenes de- 
picting many aspects of this mon- 
strous activity as well as related 
social factors all hung together 
upon a scaffolding of an abstract 
shape resembling a ship. There are 
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African natives in chains, a por- 
trait of a slave-ship master, the in- 
terior of a slave ship ‘and a glitter- 
ing ball in a brilliantly decorated 
room of that age. These are all 
exciting fragments of reality, each 
a symbol for some aspect of a com- 
plex social phenomenon, pasted 
upon a structure which is itself 
only an abstract and arbitrary 
shape. 

The difference in scale, the vari- 
ation in technique, the mixture of 
styles flowing from Toney’s furi- 
ous creativity produce a kind of 
mixed visual metaphor whose 
meaning is not entirely clear. The 
intellectual effort demanded of the 
observer, in deciphering the sym- 
bols, relating them to each other 
and to the central theme, and in 
terms of a constantly shifting 
esthetic vision is usually too great. 
The whole thing has become too 
much of an intellectual puzzle to 
transmit the deep emotions of the 
artist. Even though Toney’s cour- 
ageous search has not yet come 
to a successful end, it remains mov- 
ing and interesting art. 

Irving Amen, whose prints were 
on view at the Argent and the 
Tribune galleries, comes closest to 
the Mexicans in the direct cutting 
of his wood blocks and the force- 
ful simplification of form and 
theme. He is an artist who takes 
his responsibilities to the people 
seriously, by making prints which 
can be sold cheaply and understood 
easily. 

In quite another way Ed Strick- 
land, at the 44th Street Gallery, 
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reminds one of the great Mexican 
muralists. A Negro, trained in the 
public schools of Newark, work- 
ing for a living, he has turned out 
paintings with enormous energy. 
For the most part they are in one 
or another of the “modern” man- 
ners which everyone nowadays is 
taught in the high schools. Even 
in these his content, whether it be 
old men discussing a problem, a 
lynching in the snow, or a cruci- 
fied Negro, has social roots. 

In his latest paintings, however, 
Strickland has gone on to a monu- 
mental realism. Figures larger than 
life size, seen almost without dis- 
tortion, are placed in a real city- 
scape. There is a rough, and per- 
haps conscious, avoidance of any 
attempt to make a good composi- 
tion, or provide interesting paint 
textures or color harmonies. Per- 
haps the most impressive is of a 
Negro boy with a bloody nose 
brooding on a curbstone. Strick- 
land’s faults, however numerous, 
do not obscure the fact that his is 
a talent of the first rank. 


Ir 1s useful to compare the so- 
cial art of these North Americans 
with that of Mexican artists. 
Recently at the Tribune Sub- 
way Gallery, the graphic works 
of a group of Mexican artists, 
joined in the Taller de Grafica 
Popular, were shown. Here an en- 
tirely different approach was to be 
seen. ‘The symbols used were 
quite simple, the themes immedi- 
ately understandable. Scenes from 
every-day life, Mexican landscapes 
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and incidents from the Revolution 
were treated in a bold and vigor- 
ous way. 

All this, of course, is due to the 
tradition within which these men 
work and the purpose to which 
this art is put. This is a people’s 
art which uses symbols and artis- 
tic means that the ordinary peas- 
ant and worker can understand. 
It is an art which grows out of 
the close relationship between ar- 
tist and public, a common folk 
heritage, and a common revolu- 
tionary tradition. It has simplicity, 
boldness, and even in its crudity, 
strength. 

On the whole, the social ar- 
tists of the U.S. attempt something 
much more complex and subtle, 
not because they are essentially 
more complex and subtle as artists, 
but because they come out of an- 
other tradition, a tradition of es- 
trangement of artist and public, of 
esoteric esthetic experiments, of 
intellectual complexity, of indi- 
vidualism, of pessimism. 

Is it any wonder then that our 
social artists find it difficult to dis- 
cover common symbols, to arrive 
at an esthetic language to express 
a social content with simplicity, 
power and optimism? Their ef- 
forts are isolated and individual, 
sometimes falling into obscurity 
or pessimism. It is, on the other 
hand, quite remarkable that in the 
face of such conditions we have 
ptoduced even a handful of first- 
rate social artists, and are still pro- 
ducing younger artists with the 
courage to work in this direction. 
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MONTSERRAT and REGINA 


by IstiDOR SCHNEIDER 


N THE two major events of the 
I season thus far Lillian Hellman 
had a part. One was her adaptation 
of Montserrat, the international 
success by the French African 
dramatist, Emmanuel Robles; the 
second was Marc Blitzstein’s Re- 
gina, an adaptation of Miss Hell- 
man’s The Little Foxes. 

Montserrat has for its back- 
ground the revolution which 
ended in the liberation of the 
South American nations from 
Spanish rule. Montserrat, an off- 
cer with Republican leanings in 
the Spanish imperial army, has 
been secretly delivering arms to 
the rebels. As the play opens, he 
has just helped their leader, Boli- 
var, to escape a Spanish detach- 
ment. 

The frustrated Spanish troops 
return with evidence of Mont- 
serrat’s complicity and their com- 
mander, Izquerido, a man notori- 
ous for his sadism, is given carte 
blanche to deal with him. He 
realizes that Montserrat is prepared 
to go through the usual tortures. 
Calculating on the more weak- 
ening anguish it will cause Mont- 
serrat to bear the responsibility for 
the lives of innocent people, Iz- 


querido orders six passersby to be 
arrested as hostages. 

He has them brought in and 
tells them, in Montserrat’s pres- 
ence, that their lives depend on 
him. Unless they can induce him 
to disclose Bolivar’s refuge they 
will be executed, one by one. Iz- 
querido gives them an hour alone 
with Montserrat. Four of the six 
plead with him for their lives, 
and though he is cruelly shaken 
Montserrat holds firm. Then the 
two for whose sake he is at the 
point of yielding give him the 
strength he needs to complete the 
ordeal. 

In the current talk about the 
play I have heard both that the 
French original suffers from Miss 
Hellman’s “American improve- 
ments” and, conversely, that her 
adaptation has added substantially 
to its power. Whatever the case 
may be I can report that the 
dramatic situation on which the 
play is based is developed with 
skill and power, that Montserrat 
is moving and impressive drama. 

That the reviewers did not re- 
port it as such is an evidence of 
how far the current hysteria has 
infected them. In the gingerly 
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tone with which they discussed 
the theme, it is clear that “revolu- 
tion,” even when it is an old one, 
has become an “off color” subject. 
The play was grossly undervalued 
by them. 

On the other hand it does have 
real flaws. The talky opening scene 
is virtually wasted on a character 
who does not reappear till the end 
and then only for a minute or two. 
Montserrat’s lines lack the glow 
and eloquence that one listens for 
as a counterpoise for the wit and 
strength of the adversary, Izquer- 
ido. And the characterization of 
Izquerido himself falls too much 
into a current stock conception of 
the fascist type as the cultivated 
sophisticate. Brutality requires no 
cultivation to practice even psycho- 
logical tortures. 

But the heart of the play is the 
relation between Montserrat and 
the six hostages and the self reve- 
lations wrenched out by the or- 
deal of their six decisions. This is 
done with imposing emotional 
force. 

As Izquerido, Emlyn Williams 
has a magnificent presence but his 
performance seems to me to com- 
pound the playwright’s fault in the 
conception; he played on the 
sophisticated note all the way. 
‘The roles of the hostages were well 
performed particularly by Rein- 
hold Schunzel as the merchant 
and George Bartenieff as the In- 
dian boy. 


MARC BLITZSTEIN’S Regina gives 
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further evidence of something to 
which his own The Cradle Will 
Rock had given satisfactory testi- 
mony before, namely that there 
can be such a thing as modern 
music drama. 

Blitzstein, here, does not pro- 
duce music that can be extracted 
from the score for what might be 
called anthology performance. 
There is, of course, nothing wrong 
in writing theatre music that can 
be performed in extracted pieces; 
it happens, however, that Blitz- 
stein’s music for Regina is quite 
severely functional. Since his 
theme, here, is mainly the selfish- 
ness and ruthlessness incited in 
human beings by the acquisitive 
drive, his music is, for the most 
part, relevantly biting and harsh. 
But where another sort of music 
is called for he provides it as in 
the lilting quartet that opens the 
second act and the moving con- 
fession of Birdie as she discloses 
the misery that has driven her to 
solitary drinking. 

Blitzstein’s chief contribution, 
however, one that is close to gen- 
ius, and in which he again shows 
his sure satirical sense, is his use 
of a local Negro jazz band as his 
chorus. Through these players and 
singers he is able to voice telling 
satirical commentaries on the ra- 
pacious Hubbards and their circle. 
Their music is wittily counter- 
pointed against the inanities of 
the Hubbard ball for which Blitz- 
stein provides a bitter recitative 
patter for the gossiping guests and 
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furious dance rhythms for their 
revels. 

Blitzstein has been served won- 
derfully well in the direction and 
the settings by Robert Lewis and 
Horace Armistead. Jane Pickens, 
in the title role, has a nearly per- 
fectly proportioned vitality of per- 
son and personality though the 
strain of her part which calls for 
sustained high tension throughout 
began to show at the end. The 
other parts were all given better 
than competent performances and 
the jazz players were magnificent. 
It will be a long time before Wil- 
liam Dillard’s trumpet and voice 
and Philip Hepburn’s part as 
Chinkypin will fade from my 
memoty. 


THE rest of the season has proved 
both drab and scanty. With pro- 
duction costs at $85,000 for an or- 
dinary one-set show, and theatre 
rental maintained at monopoly 
level, this season got off to the 
slowest start in years. September, 
a usually lively month, saw virtu- 
ally no openings. And as October 
rolled in, a number of productions 
expired on the perilous passage to 
Broadway and some others did not 
sutvive public exposure more than 
a day or two. 

For a few weeks a certain Mr. 
Chartock’s company sought to 
carry through a Gilbert and Sulli- 
van season. With the exception 
of the dainty Kathleen Roche as 
heroine there was the sort of mis- 
casting that is tolerated only in 
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grand opera. That the perform- 
ances nevertheless gave some 
pleasure is a tribute to the unkill- 
able pertinence of the Gilbert- 
ian satire and the tunefulness of 
the Sullivan music which Lehman 
Engel rendered with clarity and 
elegance. 

A much happier revival was the 
Roger Stevens production of 
Twelfth Night, one of Shakes- 
peare’s brightest comedies. For me 
it provided an opportunity to 
compare a conventionally compe- 
tent professional performance 
with the more spontaneous and 
ingenious off-Broadway presenta- 
tion of the same comedy done by 
Piscator’s Dramatic Workshop. 

There were two English impor- 
tations, Douglas Home’s Yes, M’- 
Lord and Terence Rattigan’s The 
Browning Version presented with 
a one-act afterpiece by the same 
playwright, Harlequinade. ‘The 
two productions are reported to 
be hits in London which would 
indicate that matters are no better 
there than on Broadway. 

In Yes, M’Lord, the Labor Par- 
ty’s sweep topples a Tory strong- 
hold that has elected a member 
of the local aristocratic family 
from time immemorial. The Labor 
Party’s winner, however, is imme- 
diately elevated to the ministry 
and a peerage, making a by-elec- 
tion necessary. By agreement the 
defeated candidate, son of the local 
earl, runs on the Labor Party tick- 
et, on the assumption that he will 
be unopposed. But at the instiga- 
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tion and with the financial support 
of his American fiancee, who can- 
not bear to see aristocracy falter, 
the butler, who is staunch for the 
maintenance of caste, runs against 
him and wins. Then the butler’s 
devotion to caste makes it impos- 
sible for him to sit in the seat of 
his masters. He resigns, encour- 
aged by the housemaid who sacri- 
fices dreams of an upper-class mis- 
alliance to the same sacred prin- 
ciple of everybody keeping in his 
place. 

The playwright imitates Ber- 
nard Shaw in a petsistent manip- 
ulation of paradox, but Home’s 
paradoxes only intensify the con- 
fusion and leave everything mired 
in cynical helplessness. What the 
play says, to the extent that it 
bothers to say anything, is that 
the British aristocracy may be de- 
caying but there is always a la- 
bor man to take the vacated place 
on labor’s back; and the masses 
want somebody on their back— 
look at the butler and the house- 
maid; so all’s well for an eternity 
of master and slave. 

The only relief from this mess 
was the performance of A. E. Mat- 
thews as the simple-minded earl 
whose powers of concentration are 
limited to the sights on his squir- 
rel gun. 

The other English importation, 
Rattigan’s The Browning Version, 
was on a higher level but hardly 
up to that of his The Winslow 
Boy. Its theme is essentially the 
moth-eaten one that the female 
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of the species is more deadly than 
the male. 

Rattigan’s destroying female is 
the wife of a Greek professor 
whom her persistent torture has 
left a gray and sapless husk. The 
drama turns upon what at first 
appears to be her lethal stroke, 
her disparagement of a student 
gesture, dousing the flicker of self- 
respect in him that the gesture 
had kindled. But the lethal stroke 
destroys her instead. It sends her 
lover flying from her in revulsion; 
and it incites such reviving anger 
in her husband as to enable him 
at last to cast her off. 

This may have satisfied the play- 
wright’s desire for evening up on 
his destroying woman but it 
wrecks the plausibility of his char- 
acters. To make it come out he 
has to endow the lover with a 
naiveté and the husband with a 
strength that pulls them out of 
line with their previous portrait- 
ure. This is not to say that the 
play is a botch; there are some keen 
insights into the disintegrative 
powers of grievance and guilt in 
human relationships and also into 
the withering inhumanity of 
capitalist budget-bound college 
administrations. 

Maurice Evans, as the living 
dead man in The Browning Ver- 
sion, gave a Moving yet not quite 
convincing performance; while 
Edna Best, as the persecuting wife, 
probably because of the lines that 
were given her, was a little too 
unrelievedly malevolent. 
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A Tale of Poor Lovers, by Vasco Pratolini 
The Communist Trial, by George Marion 
LAMPELL, MILLARD: The Poetry of the Negro, 1746-1949, 
edited by Langston Hughes and Arna Bontemps; One- 
Way Ticket, by Langston Hughes; Cuba Libre, by 
Nicolas Guillen 
MacIt, A. B.: The Realities of American-Palestine Relations, 
by Frank E. Manuel 
MurRAyY, SELDEN: The Shame of the States, by Albert Deutsch 
The World Next Door, by Fritz Peters 
NorTH, JOSEPH: Volunteer for Liberty, compiled by Veterans 
of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade 
Lead, Kindly Light, by Vincent Sheean 
RUBIN, BARNARD: Departure and Other Stories, by Howard Fast 
SCHAPPES, Morris U.: Tevye’s Daughters, by Sholom Aleichem 
The World of Emma Lazarus, by H. E. Jacob 
SELSAM, HOWARD: Human Knowledge: Its Scope and Limits, 
by Bertrand Russell 
Humanism as a Philosophy, by Corliss Lamont 
Philosophy for the Future, edited by Roy Wood Sellars, 
V. J. McGill and Marvin Farber 
SILLEN, SAMUEL: Nineteen Eighty-Four, by George Orwell 
The Bending Cross, by Ray Ginger 
STAROBIN, JOSEPH: The Philosophy of Peace, 
by John Somerville 
STUART, JOHN: Fear, War, and the Bomb, by P. M. S. Blackett 
WALTON, EDA Lou: Poems 1943-47, by C. Day Lewis; Stranger 
; at Coney Island, by Kenneth Fearing; The Song of 
the Cold, by Edith Sitwell ; 
YGLESIAS, JOSE: la Bere by Bucklin Moon 
A Rage to Live, by John O'Hara : 
Bae Sores of 1949, edited by Herschel Brickell 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 


Of Masses & Mainstream, published monthly at New York, N. Y., for Oct. 1, 1949. 


Strate of N w York 
County of New York \ os 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Joseph Felshin, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Business Manager of Masses & Mainstream and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily, weekly, semiweekly or triweekly newspaper, the circulation) etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations), printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 


Publisher, Masses & Mainstream. Inc, 832 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y.; Editor, 
Samuel Sillen, 832 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y.:; Managing Editor, none; Business 
Manager, Joseph Felshin, 832 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be 
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Masses & Mainstream, Inc., 832 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y- 
Joseph Felshin, 832 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and ocher security holders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
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Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of September, 1949. 
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Tse-tung, Thomas McGrath, Eve Merriam, Pablo Neruda, Edith 
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